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VICTORY FOR THE BEST-FED NATIONS 


By CARROLL K. MICHENER 


to the war. In that sense the orig- 

inal significance of the trite and 
overworked phrase, “Food will win the 
war,” has been altered by the events of 
the past year. Germany will not starve; 
neither will Great Britain nor the Euro- 
pean allies. Neutrals may or may not: 
they are more likely to than the bellig- 
erents. 

Germany’s success in Russia assures 
her a supply that, although it probably 
will be far from ample, makes starvation 
for her people remote. Equally certain 
is it that the submarine has failed in its 
mission of starving Great Britain. 

The conclusion to be drawn is not that 
food has lost its function as a prime ar- 
biter, but that its function has changed. 
It goes without saying that starvation for 
the allies must be made even more re- 
motely impossible; but farther than that, 
henceforth food must not only be sup- 
plied adequately but with comparative 
preponderance. It is no more patent that 
preponderance of shells and fighting ma- 
terial will win than that preponderance 
of food is necessary for victory. 

America’s food-supply struggle scarce- 
ly has reached that point as yet. We are 
still in the midst of the preliminary 
skirmish that promises defeat of the sub- 
marine. It is no less certain, however, 
that the food problem will systematize 
itself into a definite military factor, con- 
cerning itself with the element of morale 
in both civilian population and armies. 

First appearances have seemed to of- 
fer a discouraging handicap to the allies 
in the Russian debacle. Not only was the 
iron ring that was starving Germany re- 
laxed, but it seemed that food superiority 
was insured to Germany from Russia’s 
vast granary. This is far from the truth. 
Expectation of an immediate access to 
supposed huge stocks in the Ukraine was 
early damped. It was found that there 
was little available food anywhere in 
chaotic Russia. Nor is the future more 
assured, although undoubtedly Germany 
will be able to wring a good deal from 
conquered Russian territories by force 
of arms and efficient exploitation. Rus- 
sia’s millions must be fed, and the task 
of reorganizing shattered industry to the 
point of doing that will require years of 
peace-time activity. 

There is to be considered, also, the per- 
petual menace of uncertainty in the whole 
Russian situation. Russia will take long 
in the conquering, and may as suddenly 
throw off the yoke as she allowed it to 
descend upon her. In any case, it is likely 
that anarchy and disorder will limit Ger- 
many’s harvest of Russian food products 
to an uncertain minimum, 

It is even more unlikely that Britain 
will be starved than it is certain that Ger- 
many will be adequately fed. It is now 
taken for granted among the allies that 
the submarine campaign will fail. The 
danger is not wholly met, of course, and 
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its gravity is being impressed upon the 
allied peoples in order to insure the max- 
imum effort; still this does not alter a 
steady conviction that enough ships are 
being built, not only to feed Great Brit- 
ain and the other European allies, but to 
transport to Europe and maintain there 
a vast American army. 

Reliance upon statistics is precarious in 
these days, when even the best-organized 
means of computing agricultural produc- 
tion are rendered comparatively futile 
by the disorganization of war, but from 
such figures as are available from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome it appears that there is a food sur- 
plus in the non-Teutonic world. The sur- 
plus figure on the 1917 crops, for the five 
staple cereals, is placed at 188,843 quin- 
tals, or approximately 20,000,000 tons. 
The 1918 crops appear to be generally 
very good. : 

It is obvious, however, that the problem 
of shipping upsets the value of these fig- 
ures. In fact, so many extraordinary ele- 
ments enter into the situation that un- 
qualified statistics have little value. More 
than one-third of the world’s surplus is 
in the southern hemisphere, principally 
in South America and Australia, where 
it is practically unavailable for the use 
of the hungry peoples of the northern 
hemisphere. Twenty-five million bushels 
of the Argentine wheat crop are being 
purchased by the allies, presumably to 
build up a food reserve, for at present 
tonnage for this grain appears to be un- 
available. 

The surplus-figures do not take into ac- 
count the tremendous wastage of war. 
No computation of this has been attempt- 
ed, but it must be enormous. Another ele- 
ment tending to reduce materially the 
significance of the “paper” surplus is the 
undisputed increase in consumption of 
the men making up the world’s vast arm- 
ies. Cereal products commend themselves 
to the use of men under arms because of 
comparative imperishability and nourish- 
ing quality. 

Another element that detracts from the 
significance of the surplus is that it is 
made up entirely of what are known as 
the substitute foodstuffs, barley, oats and 
corn. Of wheat and rye there was before 
the 1918 crop a serious shortage, the for- 
mer in 1917 being 3.5 per cent below the 
1916 yield, and 15.2 per cent below the 
average for the three years 1914-16. The 
deficiency of rye was also great, being 6.3 
per cent below the 1916 yield, and 9.2 per 
cent below the three-year average. 

Statistics, in any event, are cold, and 
somewhat inclined to be uncommunica- 
tive to any except experts. They would 
not, if complete and adequately annotat- 
ed, give a competent picture of the world’s 
food problem to the man who has been 
called upon to eat buckwheat instead of 


wheat cakes, and to the housekeeper who 
was compelled to purchase a pound of 
substitute-cereal flour for every pound 
of wheat flour. For the millions of such 
people a “near-up” picture is needed to 
bring home to them the necessity and the 
importance of their utmost individual ef- 
forts at saving wheat for war purposes. 

It may be of service, therefore, to give 
a glimpse of the great problem in its de- 
tails, rather than in its general outlines. 
Doubtless it will be illuminating to look 
beyond statistics, and purely military con- 
siderations, to the mouths that must be 
fed and to the misery that-is to be al- 
layed. On whose plate goes the slice of 
bread saved on American tables? This 
cannot but interest the person who has 
foregone the eating of it. 

While the belligerent nations by no 
means are starving, it nevertheless is true 
that all Europe, and the major portion of 
the earth, is under the shadow of famine. 
The shadow has been scarcely perceptible 
in this country, in spite of food conserva- 
tion measures, but the deprivations ex- 
perienced by the belligerent and neutral 
peoples of Europe have been acute. 

The winter of 1917 was worse than the 
preceding winters of the war. It re- 
vealed England, which previous to the un- 
restricted submarine campaign was the 
best provisioned of all the belligerents, 
in serious difficulties over her meat sup- 
ply. France has had a serious shortage 
of both meat and cereals. The Scandi- 
navian countries and Holland are still 
suffering acutely, and have been reduced 
to absolute dependence upon America 
and the allies for their supply of food. 

American sympathy seems most easily 
enlisted in anything that concerns France. 
A glimpse, therefore, of the privation and 
heroic economies which have been the lot 
of that country since the opening of the 
war, and which last spring reached a 
critical pass, doubtless will serve best to 
indicate the humanitarian necessity of 
this country’s utmost effort to solve the 
food problem. 

French soldiers on furlough long ago 
ceased to be surprised to find that the 
quantity and quality of the bread they 
found on the family table was far inferior 
to the bread they were served in the 
trenches. This has been typical of the at- 
titude of the French people toward “les 
braves” at the front: the poilu should have 
the best and most of everything. 

Since Jan. 1, 1918, when a new French 
rationing system went into effect, the 
quality of the bread on French tables has 
improved, although the quantity has not 
been increased, but rather reduced. The 
health of the people was found to be suf- 
fering from the use of high-extraction 
flour. France began the war with an ex- 
traction of 74 per cent, raised it in 1916 
to 80; and in 1917 to 85. It was then 


brought down to 80 per cent and finally to 
72. 

Bread cards are used in communities 
having a population of 20,000 or more. 
The ordinary daily bread ration is 200 
grams, or about seven ounces, but the av- 
erage ration is considerably higher than 
that, because of privileges granted to 
certain classes of workers. For strenu- 
ous workers over 16 years old, and for 
poor people, the ration is 600 grams for 
men and 500 for women. For workers 
in less strenuous occupations, and for 
less indigent people, over 16 years old, 
the ration is 400 grams for men and 300 
for women. Only agriculturists consum- 
ing their own crops are allowed a ration 
greater than received by the men at the 
front. 

The regulations provide that neither 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn nor rice 
shall be used in making confectionery. 
Pastry shops must close during two days 
of each week, and are not allowed to use 
bread flour. Pastry cooks and confection- 
ers are forbidden to sell anything for con- 
sumption in their shops, and bakers are 
torbidden to bake or sell pastry. Hotels, 
restaurants, tea houses and similar estab- 
lishments are forbidden to make or sell 
pastries or cakes. Restaurants where 
meals cost more than four francs each 
must not serve a customer with more than 
100 grams of bread, about one-fifth of a 
pound, at each meal. The cheaper res- 
taurants may serve 300 grams. 

In the manufacture of flour, the per- 
centage of other grains mixed with the 
wheat is fixed by local authority, but the 
government fixes the extraction from corn 
at 80 per cent, from rye at 70, and from 
barley at 65. 

In spite of the surplus of these so- 
called substitute cereals, as shown in the 
world-output tables, there has been a 
shortage in the allied countries, and in 
France the shortage last spring was acute. 

Before the war France imported about 
15 per cent of the barley its people con- 
sumed. Production has fallen off to such 
an extent that nearly one-third of the 
barley had to be imported in 1916. Fur- 
thermore, the deficit must be considered 
not only in relation to the normal con- 
sumption, but with regard to the fact 
that barley must be used very largely to 
supplement and replace wheat. 

The normal consumption of rye was 
about the same as of barley, the imports 
being about 8 per cent. Production was 
about 33 per cent under the normal con- 
sumption in 1915 and 1916, and in both 
years there were practically no imports. 

About one-half of the annual consump- 
tion of corn was imported before the war. 
In 1916 the imports rose to two-thirds. 

The wheat situation is, of course, most 
serious of all. France always has been 
an importer of wheat, but since the war 
began, its production has fallen off enor- 
mously. In 1911 it was $15,000,000 
bushels; in 1912, 336,284,000; in 1913, 
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321,000,000; in 1914, 282,689,000; in 1915, 
258,000,000; in 1916, 204,908,000; in 1917, 
144,149,000. The normal consumption is 
350,000,000 bushels. 

Reasons for France’s grain shortage 
are obvious. A large section of northern 
France is occupied by the enemy, and 
there is a dearth of farm labor, farm ma- 
chinery and fertilizer. Cultivation is left 
to the old men, the women and the chil- 
dren, and they are too few and too feeble 
for the task. Much of the farm machin- 
ery used in France was of American make. 
This equipment has deteriorated sadly, 
and most of it is unfit for use. Mechan- 
ics are lacking to make the needed re- 
pairs, and there has not been sufficient im- 
portation to replace the wornout units. 

Nations are finding it impossible to con- 
duct operations as did Nehemiah in re- 
building the walls of Jerusalem, when his 
followers both worked and fought. It is 
not possible now for the same men to 
fight and farm. Over 40,000,000 men are 
under arms, on both sides, to say noth- 
ing of the multitudes manufacturing and 
transporting war supplies. Food produc- 
tion suffers in consequence. - 

Before the war, 8,000,000 men and wom- 
en worked on the land in rrance. Of 
the men who have gone to the front, 
3,000,000 were from these agriculturists. 
The result is seen in the steadily reduc- 
ing figures of production. 

The women and children, the old men, 
the men unfit for military service, have 
valiantly kept up agricultural work out- 
side the war zone, but in spite of their 
best efforts they are meeting inevitable 
defeat. Fallow fields, deteriorated land, 
farms advertised for sale because the 
women are worn out and the owners dis- 
couraged or killed, become increasingly 
numerous. 

In addition to the problems of labor 
and fertilization, farm animals are woe- 
fully scarce in France. They were every- 
-where requisitioned by the armies, and 
partly owing to scarcity of grain and 
hay they have been raised in decreasing 
numbers. According to official figures, 
there were in 1917 2,000,000 less cattle, 
1,000,000 less horses, 4,000,000 less sheep, 
3,000,000 less pigs, than in 1913. 

Manure formerly was used to supple- 
ment chemical fertilizer on French farms. 
Now it practically is non-existent. Impor- 
tation of materials for producing chemical 
fertilizer is precluded by shipping condi- 
tions. In 1913 France used about 2,000,- 
000 tons of superphosphate, about 500,000 
tons of dephosphorization scoria, 750,000 
tons of sulphate of ammonia, 300,000 
tons of nitrate of soda, and 90,000 tons 
of potash fertilizers. According to the 
government bureau created to organize 
home production of fertilizers, only about 
one-quarter of this former requirement 
could be obtained for the 1918 crops. 

Energetic measures have been taken 
to solve the labor problem, but with only 
partial results. A quarter of a million 
soldiers of the older classes have been 
released from military service for agri- 
cultural work. About 50,000 prisoners of 
war are employed on farms; 100,000 
Chinese laborers are in France, some of 
them engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


But the total number of farm laborers: 


obtained from all sources is scarcely 500,- 
000, leaving 2,500,000 to be desired. 

Two million hectares of the richest 
wheatfields of France still are occupied 
by Germany, despite the recent advance 
of the allies. Approximately 130,000 
hectares of the same quality of land, 
evacuated at the time of the spring sow- 
ing in 1917, could not be made to bear 
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even a fair autumn crop, owing to local 
conditions. The soil was in a lamentable 
state. Systematic destruction by the 
enemy had swept away villages, farms, 


dren or old people dependent upon them. 

Some progress is being made against 
this discouraging problem by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture. A special emergency 





Cereal— > 1917 
WE RGRE i c'o 5 sivs coed done'vogee ss 242,638 
SO Se ee 15,313 
BNO 6 nc dae vc cw cvawcurewee 55,158 
TO ecb edccccvdnds tcsteenes 290,137 
COED 0 -n.cs Seaweed evccsddwnes ws 812,140 


Substi- 

Daily Wheat _ tutes 

bread flour ex- re- 

ration traction quired 

Country— grams per ct. per ct. 
France ...... 200-600 72 ee 
Great Britain .225-520 83 20 
Denmark ..... 315 oe ee 
ee eee 250-400 72 ee 
Netherlands. . 250 70-75 24-30 
Sweden ...... 260 75-80 33-66 


CEREAL SUPPLIES OF THE NON-TEUTONIC WORLD ip 


World crop statistics compiled by the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome for all the principal cereal producing countries outside Russia and the Teu- 
tonic allies. Computations are in thousands of quintals, a quinta] being 220.46 lbs. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 
North America (Canada, United States) 


Europe (Denmark, Spain, France, United Kingdom, Italy, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland) 


r Average --Percentage*— 
Cereal—_ 1917 1916 1914-16 1916 1914-16 
WORE sss veo decccccdcevodes 138,673 169,162 173,087 86.2 84.0 
MEO: wos die bn oes dennssereeawae 24,339 29,559 30,856 84.4 81.2 
WUE ec ceiiavvcvecvves sete 47,937 51,415 60,282 96.29 100.0 
FRE en ee 101,913 106,444 104,600 89.87 92.2 
eee he ee eee ey ee Tae 29,064 28,027 7,489 126.9 124.0 
Asia (British India, Japan) 
Average -~Percentage*— 
Cereal— 1917 1916 1914-16 1916 1914-16 
MEE. DPSoh 68. 0 cs cées eve wee 110,431 94,241 98,139 106.5 109.5 
pT ere ete 16,657 20,880 20,964 79.8 79.5 
Africa (Algeria, Egypt, Tunis) 
Average -—Percentage*— 
Cereal— 1917 1916 1914-16 1916 1914-16 
TRE pa hsp oe PE cc seda co vecdioe 17,902 18,830 20,409 93.4 96.3 
MNEOD caRdd bepeiereveces sete 11,791 11,771 10,989 120.4 126.9 
ere Serer 2,230 2,117 2,533 207.6 171.2 
SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 
South America (Argentina, Uruguay) 
: Average -—Percentaget— 
: 1913-14 1913-14 
Cereal— 1916-17 1915-16 to 1915-16 1915-16 to 1915-16 
MONG seicb FsWeceeveccvnecees 20,579 48,685 42,705 48.0 65.2 
BRO cose psdedc oddone cccteses 21 510 607 42.7 25.9 
MOTD ae enc cvivesiv vices vin 494 1,425 1,473 62.8 66.2 
SED bc csvtacnss0s és cendes dee 5,893 11,286 8,000 63.4 84.5 
GIO sacs evened cdecerixaces 14,946 40,930 63,457 36.5 23.6 
Africa (Union of South Africa) 
Average -—Percentaget— 
1913-14 1913-14 
Cereal— 1916-17 1915-16 to 1915-16 1915-16 to 1915-16 
WOME. poeces cece ser berenies 1,30 1,763 1,836 74.0 71.0 
i. fet ee PUP ERTES SEPT ET 8,890 6,350 . 1,790 140.0 114.1 
Oceania (Australia, New Zealand) 
Average ,-—Percentaget— 
1913-14 1913-14 
Cereal— 1916-17 1915-16 to 1915-16 1915-16 to 1915-16 
NE. Sh ct Gdvegveomenedseses 42,763 50,822 29,651 77.8 114.9 
Ped oe eve rcdvevetsiicecaes 34 34 27 100.0 235.9 
BEE cdc ebececdcccsioe ved 1,079 1,048 882 97.8 108.8 
Bearer errr er 3,980 4,278 4,125 87.3 85.0 
MPD, 6 0 40 du cece dtdcbwvesetes 2,231 1,813 2,154 104.4 96.7 
TOTALS 
Average -—Percentaget— 
1913-14 1913-14 
Cereal— 1916-17 1915-16 to 1915-16 1915-16 to 1915-1 
OED Saiawicc scr ssesnsccresss 574,290 629,172 674,956 91.3 85.1 
BGG oo Ghe de vcccctvccesedsove 39,904 42,840 44,317 . a 90.0 
» |  MPEPTETETE TET LE 133,116 135,242 138,613 98.4 96.0 
CE avawnccecersvtacateshmas 404,153 369,115 374,292 109.5 108.0 
COUR 6 fevies covcsvvcccsestes 867,271 734,885 808,518 118.0 107.3 


*Comparison of 1917 with 1916, and 1917 with the average for the three-year 
period, 1914-16. tComparison of 1916-17 with 1915-16, and 1916-17 with the average 
for the three-year period from 1913-14 to 1915-16, the crop of the southern hemi- 
sphere overlapping into two calendar years. 


THE WORLD’S BREAD RATION 


RATIO OF CEREAL PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Statistics compiled by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
showing the surplus or deficiency of foodstuffs required to meet the estimated 
consumption of non-Teutonic peoples of the northern hemisphere in 1917-18. (Fig- 
ures in thousands of quintals, a quintal being 220.46 Ibs). 
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oo ne a” & putry n a 
28,638 579,106 694,114 ...... 15,008 
66 39,588 41,063 ...... 1,466 
918 132,623 133,341 ...... 718 
6,465 401,712 347,807 63,905 ...... 
36,660 879,538 727,409 152,129 ...... 


Average -—Percentage*— 

1916 1914-16 1916 1914-16 
245,669 309,129 96.6 79.6 
12,737 12,827 132.8 145.6 
48,703 54,023 116.2 106.5 
244,990 264,834 111.1 107.5 
657,765 701,526 111.0 84.8 


Substi- 

Daily Wheat tutes 

bread flour ex- re- 

ration traction quired 

Country— gTams per ct. per ct. 

Switzerland .. 250 90 ee 

Teas socccoee owes 85 15 

United States. voee 74 25-50 

Germany .... 300 94 30-650 

Austria ...... 250-500 82 50 
Hungary ..... 250-500 80 


25-50 
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BG. 6668S kere desicsy.. cote 39,522 ~ 
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CN se bas vbw tes anve 259 394,988 
CURD 66 deca wd cube bees 1,674 841,204 
Petals: occ. verceve 43,059 1,916,761 


*1917 yield. 


in Ireland. 





72,747 2,032,667 1,843,724 188,843 


+1917-18 exportable surplus, estimated on basis of average yields 
of the years 1913-14 to 1915-16. {Not including Luxemburg and the yield of rye 








barns, agricultural machinery. Wells 
were polluted. The male population be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60 had been de- 
ported, and practically all women between 
the same ages, save when they had chil- 


service was founded in 1917 to introduce 
the use of farm tractors. With these im- 
plements 25,000 hectares of land were re- 
claimed, most of it in the liberated re- 
gion. However, the supply of. tractors 
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available is infinitesimal, compared with 
the need of them. 

France, as one observer puts the mat- 
ter; “is a country at war, very really and 
terribly at war. The invader is on her 
soil. Her mines and furnaces and fac- 
tories are in German-hands. Her richest 
manufacturing provinces are held by the 
enemy. Her men must go to the trenches 
to defend their country and drive back 
the hordes from across the Rhine, and 
those men of the armies must be fed and 
have the means to fight. Above all, they 
must have arms and munitions, big guns 
and shells. 

“Every thought of France for four long 
years of sacrificial war has been given to 
‘les braves’ at the front. Little has re- 
mained for the civilians at the rear, who 
have borne their trials in stoic calm for 
the sake Of the soldiers in the trenches. 
And in those years the resources of 
France have suffered, especially the farm 
resources, for imports have had to be 
directed to the army. 

“The steel brought in has been for 
shells and guns. The plowshare has been 
beaten into a sword, while the reaper has 
rotted idle in the fields, with only the 
hands of women and children to tend it. 
Now France needs grain. She must have 
grain to make bread, both for soldiers 
and civilians, And only America can sup- 
ply it. The burden of victory lies as heav- 
ily on our western farmers as on the sol- 
diers on the battlefields of France.” 

Great Britain was comparatively heed- 
less of the food problem until the sub- 
marine began its most deadly work. Even 
now, careful administration of vast re- 
sources makes the lot of the people in 
the United Kingdom far from one of pri- 
vation, although strict rationing is in ef- 
fect on most of the primary foodstuffs, 
and the British table bears a fare much 
simpler than that seen on the American 
table. 

The British bread ration ranges from 
three and one-half pounds per week to 
eight pounds, depending upon the char- 
acter of the individual’s occupation. Vol- 
untary limitation of bread consumption 
was urged upon the country early in 
1917, the food controller asking that 
three and one-half pounds per person 
should be made to suffice as the weekly 
ration. 

Wheat flour must be of only one qual- 
ity, and the extraction is fixed at 83 per 
cent, formerly 81. It is prescribed that 
an admixture of 20 per cent shall be 
made by millers, for which purpose they 
may employ rye, barley, oats, corn, rice, 
beans or potatoes. The admixture of corn 
is limited to 74% per cent, and that of 
potatoes to 12% per cent. The use of 
milk and sugar in bread-baking is pro- 
hibited, and. bread may not be offered for 
sale until it is at least 12 hours old. 

Not so much the scarcity as the pro- 
hibitive cost of food has been Great Brit- 
ain’s immediate perplexity. In 1914 meat 
could be bought for from eight to twelve 
cents a pound; now, none can be ob- 
tained for less than 24 cents. Bread in 
the poorer districts in 1914 was nine to 
ten cents a four-pound loaf; now it is 
18 cents. Potatoes, cheap as they are, 
still are 50 to 100 per cent and more above 
pre-war prices. The cost of sugar is no- 
torious. Butter is 100, cheese more than 
100, per cent dearer. Margarine before 
the war could be bought by the very poor 
at eight to twelve cents a pound; now, 
if it can be procured at all, it costs 25 
cents or more. Fish, the poor man’s food, 
is from 100 to 300 per cent dearer. 

(Continued on page 994.) 
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THE MIXED-FLOUR LAW SHOULD STAND 


“Resolved, That we in this request are unalterably opposed to any repeal 
or suspension of the law known as the mizxed-flour law.”—From the resolu- 
tion unanimously passed at the meeting of Directors and Delegates of the 
Millers’ National Federation held at Chicago August 30, 1918. 

It is with deep and sincere regret that The Northwestern Miller has 
learned that the Food Administration has already requested the Ways and 
Means committee of the House of Representatives to arrange for the abroga- 
tion of the mixed-flour law during the period of the war, as a part of the 
programme for popularizing the manufacture and sale of “Victory” flour. 

In view of the fact that “Victory” flour can be and is being made and sold 
under the law as it stands, there can be no excuse whatever for such an 
attempt to repeal the law which has stood for twenty years as the guarantee 
of the integrity of wheat flour. No matter by whom proposed or how worthy 
the real or alleged purpose, any attempt to break down the protection upon 
which millers have so long relied as a guarantee of the purity of their product 
will assuredly meet the unanimous and united opposition of the entire trade 
body. 

"There is, The Northwestern Miller is sure, no desire among millers to 
make a fetish of the letter of the mixed-flour law. On the contrary, they 
have declared themselves fully in sympathy with such change in the regula- 
tions for its enforcement as will fit it to the war-time need and the wheat- 
saving plans of the Food Administration. They will most willingly adapt 
themselves and their methods to its requirements, and they will assuredly 
manufacture and offer “Victory” flour to meet every consumer’s demand. All 
of these things they will do in the sincerest spirit of harmony and co-operation, 
but further than that they will not go. 

There. can be no doubt of the absolute unity of thought and purpose of 
the industry on this point. The resolution passed at Chicago, at a meeting 
attended by twenty out of twenty-nine directors and twelve out of thirteen 
members of the executive committee of the Federation, supplemented by a 
thoroughly representative attendance of other millers, is clear and explicit. 
Even without the assurance in that resolution, there could be no doubt of the 
position of the trade body, for the mixed-flour law is simply a part of the 
miller’s faith, and a foundation stone of his business religion. 

The mixed-flour statute is an anti-adulteration measure. It is not a toy 
law, nor a dead law, nor a tax law. It is the fundamental guarantee of the 
purity of wheat flour. Enacted through the efforts of millers, it was the first 
vital legislation insuring the purity of food products, its passage antedating 
by many years the general pure food bill. For twenty years it has stood as 
the miller’s guarantee to the public and his pledge to himself and to his indus- 
try of the integrity and everlasting purity of wheat flour. It has been the 
one specific and indisputable answer to every lying and malicious charge 
attacking flour. Today it is the single safeguard and protection against 
sophistication of flour and the insidious schemes of the horde of crooks and 
adulterators who would not lose a moment in taking advantage of the least 
weakening of the defense. 

This is what the mixed-flour law means to American milling. It is of 
no moment that the food and drugs act might in some measure serve as a 
protection. That it would not be wholly effective is best evidenced by the 
fact that malign influences have for years sought to do away with the millers’ 
law, well knowing that without it there would be an easy path around the 
less explicit provisions of the general pure food statutes. The mixed-flour 
law is itself the only sure protection, and because it is the only sure protec- 
tion, it cannot and must not be abandoned. 

American millers will follow the Food Administration far. They will 
yield, as they have yielded, trade customs, long-established methods, oppor- 
tunities for profit, even their properties, should it become necessary to extend 
the scope of government control to actual operation ; but they will not surren- 
der—and this is said in no spirit of self-righteous boasting—the pledge of the 
integrity and purity of their product so long ago expressed in their fight to 
secure the passage of the mixed-flour law and now and forever incorporated 


in that law. 








sales memorandum itself fixed a higher 
price. The court, as a matter of course, 
held that the original contract stood. 
This situation has had a hundred coun- 
terparts in the grain, flour and feed trades 
in the past year, and many bitter disputes 
have been engendered from either inno- 
cent or willful misinterpretation of the 
relationship between Food Administration 
regulations and the plain law of contracts. 
In scores of cases, buyers have assumed 


THE CONTRACT STANDS 

A recent decision of a New York court, 
published in brief in the last issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, is, so far as this 
journal is informed, the first clear court 
decision interpreting the standing of a 
sales contract where a point is made of 
a price other than that fixed in the con- 
tract being subsequently established by 
a government administrative body. 

In the case decided, the purchaser of 


coal sought to make a new and lower price 
basis, established by the fuel adminis- 
trator, apply to his contract, although the 


themselves released from their obligations 
by some Food Administration ruling of 
subsequent date, and in numerous in- 
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stances appeals have been made directly 
to Administration representatives for re- 
lief. 

New price bases when fixed by the Food 
Administration have, of course, nothing 
whatever to do with private contracts 
standing uncompleted at the time of the 
issue of the new orders. A contract is a 
contract, and stands in law regardless of 
administrative orders made through au- 
thority delegated, in the war emergency, 
by Congress. When, as has repeatedly 
been the case with milling and in the 
flour trade, an administrative order pre- 
vents the filling of a contract, a certain 
measure of release is conveyed; but when 
price is the point in dispute, the figure 
named in the order stands, whether it be 
higher or lower than a new price estab- 
lished to govern new purchases and sales. 





“VICTORY” FLOUR STILL IN DOUBT 

Another week of observation of the 
trade with a view to measuring the prob- 
able demand for “Victory” flour leaves 
the question still in doubt. So far the 
burden of evidence is discouraging to 
those who have prepared to produce and 
market the new flour in quantity, and 
equally encouraging to millers who, be- 
cause of unfavorable location or lack of 
equipment, are unable to offer the blended 
product. 

As fairly indicative of the general feel- 
ing in the trade the following telegrams, 
received by a large milling concern in 
reply to inquiries addressed to its repre- 
sentatives in various territories, are of 
interest: 

Onto. Most bakers are not interested 
in mixed flour, but say they will buy wheat 
flour and mix barley or white corn flour 
with it. Jobbers’ opinions differ. Some 
say they have calls for mixed flour and 
can sell it, while others declare the trade 
will buy wheat flour and use substitutes. 
Most jobbers will not put in a stock, but 
will buy small amounts in cars with wheat 
flour. 

Pennsytvania. Trade opinion seems 
to be against mixed flour. Some distrib- 
utors think it may work with family trade, 
but bakers will not touch it. 

Micuican. Distributors say that the 
substitute requirement is now so small 
that family consumers will buy wheat 
flour and substitutes separately. Bakers 
prefer to do their own blending. 

Iowa. Flour jobbers do not want 
mixed flour, but prefer to sell wheat flour 
and substitutes. Believe family trade 
may want a little mixed flour occasion- 
ally. Bakers are using blended corn flour 
more than ever. 

Micuican. We have had so much 
trouble with barley flour and so much 
trouble with other substitutes that we 
think we will let some one else do the 
experimenting with mixed flour. There is 
a great demand for rice flour, and buck- 
wheat also sells better than other substi- 
tutes. 

Massacuusetts. About half of the buy- 
ers interviewed on “Victory” flour say it 
is not wanted; the other half are inclined 
to try it out in a small way before buying 
carloads. It is impossible to tell whether 
the consumer will or will not want mixed 
flour, but dealers hope he wiii not. 

Micuiean. Both jobbers and bakers 
express themselves as opposed to mixed 
flour. Indications are that none will buy 
it in straight cars, but some may be taken 
in shipments with regular wheat flour. 

Pennsytvania, The general opinion 
of the trade is that, unless the purchase of 
mixed flour is made compulsory, it will 
be a poor seller in this section. 

It will be observed that the feeling of 
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the trade is much the same regardless of 
territory. Neither the East nor the West 
is keenly interested in the flour compound, 
although in both sections there are indica- 
tions of a moderate sale as soon as dis- 
tribution is fully arranged. At best, how- 
ever, only passing interest is displayed, 
and all available evidence to date sug- 
gests the continued purchase of wheat 
flour and substitutes separately. 





ON GUARD AGAINST RATE THEORISTS 

Hints from Washington, emphasized in 
published interviews with officials con- 
nected with the Railway Administration, 
forecast probable attempts to make wide- 
spread changes in the long-established 
basis of railway rate-making. Busy minds, 
more familiar with theories of rates than 
with their practical application to com- 
merce, see in the temporary control of 
the carriers an opportunity to put into 
practice their pet hobbies, and to overs 
turn a system developed through a half- 
century of practical experience, and 
proved both by the efficiency of the rail- 
roads themselves and by the development 
of the country’s commerce. 

Already, crowaing close to the war 
dispatches in the newspapers, are more 
or less learned discussions of the long 
and short haul clause, the dispersion of 
industry away from centers and termi- 
nals and into rural districts, and—barely 
perceptible in the initial stories—refer- 
ences to the principle of distance tariffs. 
Politicians, with no knowledge of com- 
merce and less concern about it, are be- 
ginning to exhibit marked signs of grow- 
ing interest in the possibilities of taking 
a hand in rate-making. 

In the emergency control of railways, 
and the immediate need for increased rev- 
enues, violation of long-proved principles 
and disturbance of the delicate system of 
checks and balances in rate-making were 
unavoidable. The uniform percentage 
advance in freight charges created a mul- 
titude of inequalities and injustices in 
every industry, all of which were accept- 
ed by shippers, pending their adjustment, 
as one of the costs of being engaged in 
war. No doubt other similar situations 
will arise from time to time as a part of 
the inescapable penalty of government 
operation. 

Of quite different aspect is the pros- 
pect of a general raveling and reweaving 
of the whole rate fabric. No war need 
would be accomplished by such action. 
On the contrary, it would be a wholly un- 
justified taking advantage of a war con- 
dition to exemplify a theory, or, in- an- 
other and even less favorable light, to 
penalize established industry to create 
revenue for carriers while under govern- 
ment control. To remake the long-current 
basis of rates even in part could not pos- 
sibly be accomplished without widespread 
and most serious injury to industry, 
whether it be done during the war or 
as an aftermath previous to turning the 
railway properties back to their awners. 

In any such change, few, if any, indus- 
tries would suffer more than milling. The 
prosperity of flour mills, either at termi- 
nals or at interior points, is highly suscep- 
tible to rate changes, and is made or un-. 
made by differences in rates amounting 
to no more than a cent or two per hundred 
pounds. So small a change may wholly 
alter the current of wheat movement, or 
the ability of a mill to reach trade in ter- 
ritories where its distribution is estab- 
lished; and not less vital and far-reaching 
of effect are changes in the transit priv- 
ilege, terminal charges and the scores of 
smaller items which go to make the total 
freight cost on a carload of flour from 
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the time it leaves the local station in the 
form of wheat. 

It may be that economy of transporta- 
tion and, in the end, the prosperity of 
milling, would be served by sweeping 
changes in the location of milling proper- 
ties and the currents of wheat and flour 
movement. The entire present structure 
may be wrong; but, in view of the vast 
sums invested in milling as now estab- 
lished, it is far too late to consider changes 
in the structure, and to undertake to re- 
distribute milling activity to comply with 
some new system of rate-making, no mat- 
ter how sound in theory such a system 
may be. 

Millers should just now be exceedingly 
acute in watching for indications of any 
plan to change the general basis of grain 
and flour freight charges, and, whenever 
any such indication is discovered, be equal- 
ly quick to take the most vigorous meas- 
ures to resist it. They should be, and 
undoubtedly are, prepared to accept every 
emergency measure as something to be 
endured as a penalty of war; but should 
those emergency measures hegin to as- 

me the appearance of mischievous med- 

ling with the rate adjustment upon which 
the very life of milling depends, they 
should act vigorously. No war cause jus- 
tifies experimentation with the country’s 
transportation rates, and no aspect of 
patriotism requires that rate-making the- 
orists should be left free to do their will, 
to the cost of industries established on the 
basis of time-proved rate-making systems. 








GAMBRILL LICENSE REVOKED 





Baltimore Company Charged with Errors in 
Reports—Treasurer Makes State- 
ment in Defense 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 14.—The 
Food Administration yesterday revoked 
the licenses of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, operating the Patapsco 
Mills at Ellicott City, Md. The revoca- 
tions became effective Sept. 18. Regard- 
ing the case the Food Administration 
makes the following allegations: 

“The company has been in difficulties 
with the Food Administration for some 
time about its reports. On Aug. 27, at 
a hearing at Washington, it was estab- 
lished beyond question, and was even ad- 
mitted by representatives of the com- 
pany, that the reports furnished by them 
were erroneous, not simply through mis- 
take or oversight, but even after specific 
warnings given by the Food Administra- 
tion. The reports required are such as are 
required of all wheat flour mills through- 
out the country, and are intended to fur- 
nish a basis for accounting to the govern- 
ment for profits, if any, made in excess 
of those allowable in the manufacture of 
flour. 

“The general attitude of the company 
has not been satisfactory, and complaints 
against it have been frequent. Its action 
in connection with the requirements for 
sale of substitutes was a plain evasion of 
the rule. The company claims it has made 
no profit in excess of the amount allow- 
able. The Food Administration takes no 
position whatever on this point, but has 
penalized the company simply because 
there is no reasonable excuse for its fail- 
ure to revise its accounts in accordance 
with instructions. The question of the 
reissue of the license will be taken up aft- 
er revised accounts are rendered. 

“The company’s office and warehouse 
are situated at 110 Commerce Street, 
Baltimore, Md., and it is licensed as man- 
ufacturer, supplier of hotels and _institu- 
tions, wholesaler and jobber, commission 
merchant, broker, auction firm, retailer, 
and warehouse supplier of the follow- 
ing items: wheat, wheat flour, rye, rye 
flour, barley, barley flour, oatmeal, rolled 
oats, corn grits, hominy, corn flour, etc., 
and sugar; also a manufacturer and stor- 
er of wheat and its derivative products. 

“The active management of the com- 
pany has been in the hands of W. H. Hay- 
ward. The other officers of the company 
appear, from the evidence, not to have 
known of these matters until after the 
hearing and to be in no way responsible 
for the incorrect reports.” 

Ricnarv B. Warnovs. 





Officials Deny Charges 
Bautrmore, Mp., Sept. 15.—Like an un- 
expected clap of thunder out of a clear 
sky came the announcement that the Food 
A i tion had revoked the license 
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of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 4 ETT d 
the Patapsco Mills, established 1774, 
and probably the oldest going concern in 
the state if not in the country, based on 
the company having made through its 
treasurer, William H. Hayward, alleged 
erroneous reports to the government, the 
revocation to become effective, unless an- 
nulled in the meantime, on Sept. 18. 
Those knowing the men comprising this 
concern are convinced that if the Gam- 
brill company has done anything to dis- 
please the Food Administration, it was 
purely theoretical or technical and in no 
sense willful or intentional. 

President Charles C. Macgill, on be- 
half of the company, is to confer with 
officials of the Food Administration on 
Tuesday, Sept. 17, in an effort to straight- 
en out what he insists were merely “er- 
roneous methods of making the reports.” 
He insisted that his company was now 
and had been at all times unreservedly 
willing to comply with the government 
food regulations. 

MR. HAYWARD’S STATEMENT 

William H. Hayward, treasurer of the 
Gambrill company, and also president of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
made a a statement this morning 
through the newspapers. After mention- 
ing his work as a member of the eastern 
district committee of the Milling Division, 
and stating that he wished that nothing 
he might say should be construed as a 
criticism of the Food Administration, he 
summarized the facts concerning the 
principal charges. 

He stated that when reports were first 
called for from the mills, in September, 
1917, an omission in the printed form 

(Continued on page 991.) 





TO HANDLE CANADIAN CROP 





Gover t Takes Complete Control of 1918 
Wheat Crop—Wheat Export Co.’s 
Work Curtailed 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 14.—The chief 
item of news recently in Canada was the 
announcement that the Dominion govern- 
ment has taken complete control of the 
wheat crop of 1918. The Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., which was such a factor last 
year, will have less to do this year, the 
government itself assuming all responsi- 
bility of purchase, sale, handling and 
shipping of wheat. 

Everything relating to the new under- 
taking will be in the hands of the Board 
of Grain Supervisors for Canada, with 
headquarters in Winnipeg, and the board 
has complete powers delegated to it by 
the government. In its turn this body 
will exercise its functions through the 
use of established elements in the Ca- 
nadian grain trade, and to a large ex- 
tent conditions that prevail in normal 
times will be reproduced and perpetuated, 
subject always to the supervision of the 
authorities in Winnipeg. 

As a necessary consequence of the fore- 
going decision the government has guar- 
anteed the price of wheat for the ensu- 
ing crop year, and if the export and do- 
mestic trade should at any time prove 
insufficient to absorb receipts from farm- 
ers, the government will purchase these. 
The fixed and guaranteed price will make 
it easy for the regular grain trade to 
handle the financing of the crop, as bank- 
ers will have security for all advances. 

It is not to be understood that the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is entirely elim- 
inated. Such portion of the Canadian 
crop as is marked for export will be 
turned over to this company at seaboard, 
and it will continue to represent the allied 
buyers in Europe in respect of all pur- 
chasing of wheat from this country. The 
difference is that its functions will be 
exercised at the seaboard instead of at 
Winnipeg. 

These changes in the Canadian trade 
are a natural outcome of the complaints 
originating from the West as to the con- 
ditions under which the 1917 crop was 
handled. With the best of good inten- 
tions, the allied governments koran a 
ly created a monopoly of the grain e 
in this country which threatened to crush 
out all private enterprise. Western opin- 
ion held that this was not a state of 
affairs, and Ottawa was asked to make 
the foregoing changes. It is believed that 
the decision is a wise one and, indeed, it 
does not at ae that Canada could 
in the circu escape the responsi- 





bility of on its own behalf the 
functions ordinarily exercised by grain 
exchanges until free competition returns. 

Nothing has been announced as to the 
manner in which export trading in Ca- 
nadian flour will be carried on, but a de- 
cision is looked for soon. 

A. H. Battey. 





NATIONAL BAKERS IN SESSION 


Registration of Bakers and Supply Men 
Heavy—General Manager Suggested—Food 
Administration Compliments Bakers 


Cuicaco, I1u., Sept. 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram )—Early registration indicates that 
the convention of bakers will have the 
largest attendance on record. Over 500 
are here, and innumerable flour and sup- 
ply men. 

Henry Stude, Houston, Texas, presi- 
dent of the National Association of.Mas- 
ter Bakers, in a comprehensive address 
told of the activities of the National as- 
sociation, and urged the employment of 
a general manager, so future presidents 
could act in advisory capacities. 

W. A. Milne, of the Food Administra- 
tion, Washington, spoke on a world at 
war. He compared conditions-in_ this 
country with those in Europe, and said 
that the bakers had justified Herbert 
Hoover’s prediction. Out of a possible 
surplus of 20,000,000 bus wheat at the be- 
ginning of the crop year, the United 

tates exported 141,000,000. Mr. Milne 
thrilled his audience with personal ob- 
servations of conditions abroad gained on 
two visits since the war began. 

W. H. Linn, chief of the Canadian Bak- 
ing Division, told of regulations across the 
border. Professor Harcourt, of the Ca- 
nadian Milling Division, said Canadians 
in the last year, through voluntary con- 
servation, had saved 12,000,000 bus wheat 
and managed to keep 500,000 soldiers in 
the fighting line. 

The state service committee chairmen 
met at noon. Joseph Bill, secretary, read 
the proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion, to be voted on later. The treasurer’s 
report shows the association to be in good 
condition. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 





Ask Conference on “Victory” Flour 

Cuicaco, I1., Sept. 17.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors and executive committee df the 
Millers’ National Federation today, it was 
unanimously decided to ask Herbert 
Hoover, food administrator, for a con- 
ference with the advisory committee of 
millers relative to a solution of the ques- 
tion of supplying “Victory” flour so as not 
to involve a repeal or suspension of the 


mixed-flour law. 
C. H. CHALien. 





Grain Embargo in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 17.—(Special 
Telegram )—An embargo against ship- 
ment of all grains to Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Omaha became effective at 
midnight Sunday on orders from the re- 

onal director of railroads, to prevent 

urther congestion of grain at these cen- 
ters. Kansas City elevators contain 16,- 
000,000 bus of grain, 12,000,000 being 
wheat, largely owned by the Grain Cor- 
poration. The embargo is for an indefinite 
period, It has resulted in no important 
change in wheat prices as yet, the govern- 
ment minimum prevailing in most trans- 
actions. R. E. Srerurne. 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Sept. 16.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Sep. 15 Sep. 16 
Destination— Sept. 14Sept.7 1917 1916 
London ........ ee 11 39 54 





Liverpool ...... 13 ee 20 2 
Glasgow ....... 2 ee 4 43 
BOUER aa ct ecvoce ee =" 22 
WEED etiascsicees a 5 *s 
Bristol ........ 3 22 
Manchester .... ‘ ve 8 2 
iceland ........ os 4 de 
France ........ ee 42 24 
BOOP. orccccaces ea 6 11 
Genoa ......... 2 oe ee 
Bergen ...kvsce pe 6 
Gee: sipvedecesd oe 2 11 11 
Mayts weccvcses oe ae 1 13 
San Domingo .. .. os 4 4 
Other W. L.'s... .. 3 13 15 
Cen. America .. .. Ke os 30 
, eee ws ‘ 21 7 
Other 8. A. 12 3 
Africa ......565 2 7 2 
Others ........ as 5 41 

Totals ....... 17 23 201 303 





September 18, 1918 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 


centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Sept. 15 Sept. 16 

Sept. 14Sept.7 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....398,660 335,465 459,345 392,695 
St. Paul .oceucs eRe ore 
Duluth-Superior 21,590 16,570 25,710 21,000 
Milwaukee ..... 12,000 10,500 10,000 16,000 














PSC - nn ccess 440,059 362,515 495,055 429,695 
Outside milis*..213,184 ...... 203,425 154,020 
Ag’gate sprg.653,243 ...... 698,480 583,715 
St. Louis 35,800 31,800 43,450 35,600 
St. Louist ..... 53,000 46,500 57,000 41,200 
Buffalo ........165,200 148,940 67,550 124,300 
Rochester ..... 8,800 7,450 3,800 14,200 
Chicago ....... 24,750 26,250 25,250 238,500 
Kansas City.... 65,100 63,800 60,300 67,100 
Kansas City!...336,216 316,585 247,100 242,520 
Toledo ........ 28,600 24,264 49,500 33,800 
Toledof ...<.... 71,321 66,806 92,015 84,800 
Nashville** .... 80,763 126,110 131,655 110,530 
Portland, Oreg.. 31,368 36,232 8,775 ...... 
Seattle ........ 18,750 15,105 13,295 29,750 
2,840 33,505 


Tacoma ....... 26,560 27,860 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 15 Sept. 16 
Sept. 14Sept.7 1917 1916 





Minneapolis ...... 76 64 89 75 
St. Paul .......... 74 oe oe s 
Duluth-Superior .. 60 46 71 58 
Outside mills* .... 80 63 73 55 

Average spring.. 73 58 83 61 
Milwaukee ........ 90 80 84 65 
St. Louis ......... 70 63 86 87 
St. Louist ........ 69 60 74 68 
Buffalo .....s.s05- 100 89 40 90 
Rochester ........ 47 40 19 70 
CRICAGO- vec cccccis 93 97 96 - 90 
Kansas City ...... 79 65 79 94 
Kansas Cityt ..... 91 90 83 94 
Toledo ...... ose © 61 103 70 
Toledof .....s.00. 67 97 71 
Nashville** 4 76 86 73 
Portland, Oregon.. 77 89 26 se 
Seattle .......0068 40 28 46 73 
TACOMA «os seeeeee 46 48 5 59 

Totals ......++5. 69 66 68 77 
Minnesota-Dakotas 73 58 83 61 
Other states ...... 70 67 66 75 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 14 a 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent from week ending Sept. 7. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. ‘ 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mil's 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan, 1, 1918, to Sept. 7, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 





c—Output—7_ --Exports— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 7,806 9,891 670 758 
Duluth ......«. 48 708 Tr 10 
66 outside mills 4,792 6,185 173 69 
Totals ...... 13,082 16,784 743 837 

London Exchange _ 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 


quoted as follows: 


Sight 3-day 60-day 
Sept. 10-11 ..... $4.75% $4.74% $4.72 
Sept. 12-13 ..... 4.76 4.74% 4.72 
Sept. 14-16 ..... 4.75 4.74% 4.72 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(Sept. 17) at 47c. 





United States Crops—All Grains 


The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): Bock 

uckK- 


Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh't 
1918*. 899 2,672 1,477 236 77 20° 16 


es 922 é 
1910.. 6365 2,886 1,186 174 85 13 18 
*Based on condition Sept. 1. 





United States Corn Crop 

The corn crop of the United States, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture, by 
years, has been (000's omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1918*. 2,671,840 1910. .2,886,260 1902. . 2,523,648 
1917..3,159,494 1909. .2,552,190 1901. .1,522,519 
1916. .2,566,927 1908. .2,668,651 1900. .2,105,102 
1915. .2,994,793 1907. 2,692,320 1899. .2,078,143 
1914. .2,672,804 1906. .2,927,416 1898. .1,924,143 
1913. . 2,446,988 1905. 2,707,998 1897. .1,902,967 
1912. .8,127,746 1904. .2,467,480 1896. .2,283,575 
1911. .2,531,488 1908. .2,244,176 1896. . 2,161,138 

*Based on condition Sept. 1. 


a= ok & at at a oe 


me = —~ 
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MILLERS CONFER WITH MR. BARNES 





Committee of Millers Meets Grain Corporation Head in New York—Outlines 
Present Milling Conditions and Sets Forth Urgent Need for 
Revision of Government Buying Plan 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 14.—On Tues- 
day, Sept. 10, a committee of millers con- 
sisting of A. L. Goetzmann, chairman, 
B. W. Marr, L. E. Moses, George Milnor 
and G. A. Breaux, the latter serving in 
place of L. Powell Smith, met in New 
York to confer with Julius Barnes, of 
the Grain Corporation, with reference to 
the present extremely serious milling con- 
ditions. 

The features of the situation that were 
discussed at length were the heavy move- 
ment of wheat to the seaboard terminals, 
the particularly bad plight of the soft 
winter wheat millers, and the detriment to 
all millers occasioned by the consolidation 
of the buying of flour supplies for vari- 
ous over-sea requirements into practical- 
ly one agency, thereby seriously contract- 
ing the millers’ export markets. 

In outlining the situation, both Mr. 
Goetzmann and Mr. Marr, strongly om 
ported by L. E. Moses, made clear 
fact that a large number of American 
mills were operating to only a fractional 
part of their possible capacity, and many 
were shut down entirely, owing to their 
inability to sell flour to the domestic trade 
and, until recently, to an entire lack of 
purchasing for rt on the part of 
the Grain Corporation. 

It was shown that by reason of the ex- 
tremely limited percentage of milling ac- 
tivitv, the cost of production per barrel 
had so greatly increased that it was prac- 
tically impossible to do business without 
loss. It was further pointed out that 
some mills had sold feed, and were un- 
able to make delivery because of their 
lack of orders for flour, resulting in a 
very serious feed shortage all over the 
country. 

To bring the entire matter to a con- 
crete proposition, Mr. Goetzmann suggest- 
ed that a committee of millers represen- 
tative of all milling territories ap- 
pointed to meet jointly with members of 
the Grain Corporation with a view to 
settling upon a basic price for flour 


shipped abroad that would permit of a 
small profit. 

Mr. Barnes, though not opposing this 
lan, pointed out the possible difficulties 
ying in the path of such a proposal. The 
millers, however, were quite unanimous 
in contending that the plan was feasible 
and could be satisfactorily worked out. 
Those who represented soft wheat sec- 
tions felt that, ‘so long as mills grinding 
this character of wheat had practically 
been placed in their present plight by the 
Food Administration regulations regard- 
ing substitutes, which had been instru- 
mental in reducing the demand for their 
particular product, they might justly and 
reasonably expect that the same agency 
would do something to give them relief. 

Mr. Barnes stated tnat he would be 
willing to lay any reasonable plan before 
Mr. Hoover, but that he felt assured that 
if the millers’ contention that competition 
among themselves had brought price 
levels to the point where there was no 
profit in milling was made the basis of a 
plea, it would not be looked upon with 
favor, and that the Grain Corporation, in 
fixing a price above the level made by 
reason of such competition, might place 
itself in a position where it would have 
difficulty in meeting criticism. 

He further stated that he felt quite 
certain that, when the present flour-buy- 
ing plan had been in force a month long- 
er, it would be found that a very decided 
change in the situation would occur, and 
suggested that the millers defer makin 
any plea for relief until this plan had 
been given at least four weeks’ trial. 

After a session lasting nearly three 
hours, adjournment for luncheon was tak- 
en, and a second conference was held later 
in the day, but no further developments 
occurred, and in order that Mr. Barnes 
might have the position of the millers 
clearly before him, Mr. Goetzmann in- 
corporated the entire matter in a brief 
letter sent following the conference. 

W. QuacKENnBUsH. 








WHEAT PRICE AGITATION 


Congressmen Still Worrying Over Price Fixed 
for 1919 Crop—Criticize Grain 
Standards Act 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 14.—Con- 
gressional representatives from the wheat- 
producing states have not accepted the 
President’s action in continuing the pres- 
ent wheat guaranty in operation for an- 
other year without voicing vigorous pro- 
test in extensions of remarks in the Con- 
gressional Record for consumption in the 
forthcoming fall elections. 

Only one formal expression of disap- 
proval has been presented to Congress, a 
resolution of inquiry introduced by Rep- 
resentative Anderson, of Minnesota, 
which aims to show that the President ig- 
nored the recommendations of the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee for $2.46 
wheat, and further attempts to disclose 
that the Secretary of Agriculture recom- 
mended against increasing the wheat 
guaranty. e resolution reads: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be, and he is hereby, requested to 
furnish the House of Representatives 
with a copy of a resolution or report 
adopted or made by the Agricultural Ad- 
visory Committee touching the price of 
wheat, on or about the twentieth day of 
August, 1918; be it also 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of Ag- 

riculture be, and he is hereby, requested 
to furnish the House of Representatives 
with a copy of a report or recommenda- 
tion made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the President of the United States 
touching the price of wheat, on or about 
the twenty-fourth day of August, 1918.” 
_In addressing the House, Soptccunte- 
tive Steenerson, also of Minnesota, pre- 
dicted that the review of the wheat price 
situation to be made by a presidential 
commission next spring would justify an 
increase in the guaranty. He said: 

“If the wheat price fixed for the 1917 
crop was just and fair, based = the 
cost of production and a reasonable prof- 
it, then certainly an -investigation will 





songs that the price of $2.40 per bu would 
justified for the 1919 crop. The in- 
crease from $2.20 to $2.40 would be only 
an advance of 9 per cent, and certainly an 
impartial investigation will show that the 
increase in the cost of farm labor and 
farm — from 1916 to 1919 has ex- 
ceeded that amount.” 

Mr. Steenerson also criticized the ad- 
ministration of the grain standards act, 
and alleged that the rules and regulations 
governing grades of wheat operate to the 
disadvantage of the producer and to the 
undue profit of the middleman. 

‘ Ricnarpv B. Watrovs. 





Coal Saving in Steam Plants 

Wasurneton, D. C., Sept. 14.—Owners 
of steam plants and their firemen can 
save in the next year 45,000,000 tons of 
coal, and thereby reduce materially the 
threatened coal shortage, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. 

In the haan 2 steam plant, for eve 
100 tons of coal burned, only 57 are actual- 
ly used in making steam. The Bureau 
of Mines declares that it is entirely feas- 
ible to increase the average efficiency of 
these plants from 57 to 67 per cent, sav- 
ing 15 tons of coal out of every 100 used. 
As 300,000,000 tons of coal annually are 
necessary to supply all the steam plants 
in this country, the same work could be 
done with 255,000,000 tons, with a sav- 
ing of about 45,000,000. 

n the average boiler plant, according 
to the statement of the bureau, 25 per 
cent of the heat of the coal burned is lost 
up the stack. This loss is caused by the 
admission of too much or too little air 
to burn the coal prpny: This can be 

u by the use of proper apparatus, 
Len explained the Bureau of Mines 
in a pamphlet just issued. 

‘Using just plain, ordinary intelligence, 
we can save a minimum of 45,000,000 tons 
a year,” said Van H. Manning, director 
of the bureau, yesterday. “The methods 
to be used are easy and simple to under- 
stand. The saving can come through the 
good will and steady, honest effort of the 


fireman and the engineer, and the en- 
couragement and appreciation of the own- 
er or manager of the plant. There is no 
miraculous powder that, when dissolved 
in water and sprinkled over coal, will 
make it give up more heat and oo 
more steam. All powders sold under such 
pretenses are frauds. Also there are no 
patented devices that, when attached to 
the boiler, will automatically make large 
savings without the effort of the fireman 
or the engineer. Many patented fuel- 
saving devices have elements of merit, 
but they must have careful, intelligent at- 
tention to do good work. 

“When a plant uses $50 to $100 worth 
of coal a day, efforts to save 10 per cent 
of it will pay. The days of low-priced 
coals are gone, probably never to return. 
But whether or not it pays in dollars and 
cents, it is plainly up to the fireman to 
save, for what he wastes may be depriv- 
ing a munitions plant or some other essen- 
tial war industry of the coal needed to 
help win the war. 

“Owners of power plants, engineers and 
firemen may obtain complete details of 
how this fuel may be saved by applying to 
the Bureau of Mines.” 

Ricwarv B. Warrovs. 


NEW CANADA REGULATIONS 


Official A t of C da Food Board 
as to Flour and Feed Milling—Ex- 
traction Prescribed 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 14.—The follow- 
ing is the full text of the new Canadian 
milling regulations: 

Tn order that mills grinding new wheat 
may have a basis upon which to work, 
and until such time as the new crop is 
available for full study and experimenta- 
tion, the following directions shall govern: 

No mill shall use more than 264 Ibs of 
clean wheat, testing 58 Ibs per bu, in 
manufacturing a barrel of 196 lbs of gov- 
ernment standard flour. (This is equiv- 
alent to 74.3 per cent extraction.) 

In grinding wheat of other test 
weights, no mill shall use an amount in ex- 
cess of the amount shown in the follow- 
ing schedule in making 196 lbs of flour: 

62 lbs test....256 Ibs 66 Ibs test....268 lbs 
61 Ibs test....258 Ibs 6565 Ibs test....270 lbs 
60 Ibs test....260 Ibs 54 Ibs test....274 lbg 
59 Ibs test....262 Ibs 63 Ibs test....278 Ibs 
58 lbs test....Basis 52 Ibs test....282 Ibs 
67 Ibs test....266 Ibs 61 Ibs test....286 lbs 

The same basis of extraction shall apply 
to all mills grinding hard wheat or soft 
wheat, winter wheat or spring wheat, 
without exception. 

Clean wheat shall mean wheat as grad- 
ed by government inspector, less only 
such dockage as has been determined b 
him. Or in case of wheat not so inspected, 
to mean wheat after it has passed through 
the receiving and first milling separators. 

The quality of the flour must be what 
is known as straight run or full 100 per- 
centum flour. 

No extraction or division of patents, 
clears or low-grades shall be permitted. 

The by-products of all wheat flour mills 
shall be only bran and shorts. 


REGULATIONS EFFECTIVE 

The new basis of extraction shall be- 
come effective at the beginning of busi- 
ness, Monday, Sept. 16, 1918. 

All 76 per cent extraction flours sold or 
delivered after this date shall be invoiced 
at 15c per bbl less than the new extraction 
basis. 

In order that Canada may be in full 
harmony with the allies and their “allied 
loaf,” the continued use of substitutes will 
be necessary. 

No miller shall exchange or grist wheat, 
or sell government standard wheat flour 
to any consumer without furnishing sub- 
stitutes, basis of one pound of substitutes 
to four pounds of government standard 
flour. Of this amount of substitutes, not 
less than one pound to nine pounds of 
government standard flour shall consist 
of cereal flours, to be used in the actual 
process of baking. 

The ordinary commercial feedstuffs 
known as bran and shorts must not be 
classed as substitutes. 

The new standard for quality of flour 
will be determined and samples furnished 
to mills as soon as the new-crop types of 
grain are available for setting same. 

All millers are warned against over- 
stocking bakers and dealers with flour, 
and any miller adopting such practices 
will be held responsible. 











A. H. Battey. 
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EXPORT FLOUR PURCHASES 


First Buying by Grain Corporation Is Mostly 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour, at Average 
Price of $10.46 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 14.—The first 
flour purchases for export made by the 
Grain Corporation, while quite large in 
volume, were composed largely of soft 
winter wheat flour, because it was felt 
that the situation with mills grinding 
that character of wheat was more crit- 
ical than with the southwestern or north- 
western mills, 

The prices at which these purchases 
were made ranged $10@10.55, jute, Bal- 
timore, with Gulf prices in proper pro- 
portion. This information was not given 
out until about 10 days after purchases 
were made, but in the future it will be 
the policy to make the prices public as 
soon as purchases are made. 

The purchases made Tuesday, Sept. 10, 
were on the basis of soft winter wheat 
at $10.25@10.43; hard winter, $1040@ 
10.55,—jute, Baltimore, the total aver- 
age purchase price being $10.46. This is 
10e below the Food Administration “fair 
price” for flour at Baltimore. 

In the recently announced flour pur- 
chase plan of the Grain Corporation, that 
part of it which related to grades speci- 
fied that “blended wheat straight (east- 
ern mills only) might contain not more 
than 50 per cent of soft wheat.” The 
statement “eastern mills only” should have 
been more specific, as it was intended to 
refer only to mills east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 





W. QuackKENBUSH. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Market Dull—Substitutes Generally 
Lower—Barley Flour in Better De- 
mand—Millfeed Steady 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, I1., Sept. 17.—The flour 
market is exceptionally dull. A few bro- 
kers report business satisfactory, but not 
as a rule. Quotations are unsteady on 
all grades of flour, likewise some substi- 
tutes. Barley flour seems to be in im- 
roved demand and can be purchased as 
ow as $7.80 in cotton 1%’s. . Mills in the 
Northwest are asking $10.20@10.40 in 
cotton ¥,’s, and those in the Southwest an 
average of 10c more. Soft wheat flour is 
very plentiful and hard to dispose of, and 
at very low figures, some being sold here 
within the week at $9.35 in cotton 1s. 
It is reported and generally believed that 
there will be considerable flour contracted 
for during the present week by some of 
the larger bakers who are here attending 
the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers. Many salesmen 
and millers are a in anticipation of 
some pretty good trade. 

om C. H. Cuarren. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 17.—About 4,000 
bbls spring patents sold at $10.90@11, 
in sacks, but aside from this, market 
very dull. Hard and soft winters and 
mixed flour do not seem to be wanted. 
Spring patents range $10.80@11.70, hard 
winter patents the same; soft winter pat- 
ents, $10.50@11; Victory mixed, $10.50@ 
11,—all in sacks. Nothing doing in wheat 
feeds, with no offerings except occasional 
mixed cars. Other feeds in quiet demand. 
White corn meal is offered by resellers at 
$4@4.25, in 100’s, but no business is re- 


sulting. 
. Louis W. DePass. 








Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 17.—The mar- 
ket for flour remains lifeless, but there 
is little disposition to reduce quotations, 
the range of $10@10.30 bbl in sacks cov- 
ering most sales of hard wheat product. 
Soft wheat flour is selling at $9.65@9.80, 
in sacks. 

R. E. Sreaurme, 


Prrvaperpnta, Pa., Sept. 17.—Flour 
dull and weak, with fairly liberal offer- 
ings. Substitutes also sold slowly, and 
prices favored buyers. Rye flour in 
abundant supply; barley flour steady. 
Samvuet S. Daniets. 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo., Sept. 17.—Demand con- 
tinues quiet, | owe ~ being discounted on 
both hard and soft wheat flours. Sales 


made are in small lots. Practically no 
wheat feed being offered. 
Peter Deru. 
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Minweapouis, Tuespay, Sept. 17, 1918 








The Minneapolis output increased 63,- 
195 bbls. The output (week ending Sept. 
14) was 398,660 bbls, against 459,345 in 
1917, 392,695 in 1916, and 455,090 in 1915. 
One “city mill is sold up to the limit, and 
has called its salesmen off for a few days. 

* #*# 


Flour demand is very spotted. Some 
mills claim to be selling all the flour they 
care to and to have their output contract- 
ed for pretty close to the 30-day limit, 
while others report business as unusually 
quiet for this time of year. As is usual 
during periods of dullness and keen com- 
petition, price-cutting is rampant. Most 
mills are asking less than the government 
basis, anywhere from 5 to 20 cents, but it 
is claimed that sales have actually been 
made by some of the smaller mills at 40@ 
60c under. Naturally, those who are ask- 
ing and getting close to the government 
basis cannot imagine how the others do 
their figuring. 

Another feature that has been absent 
from the market for some time is the 
scarcity of shipping directions. Yet, not 
a few mills this last week reported direc- 
tions as coming in very slowly. 

It is early in the crop year for the 
trade to be filled up, but the market at 
present has all of the earmarks of that 
condition. The large bakers and others 
have their wants supplied, and are in- 
clined to hold back and pick up only bar- 
gain offers. 

Few northwestern mills seem to have 
participated in recent government con- 
tracts. One interior miller who named a 
price of $10.70 bbl, and thought he was 
asking a low price, was surprised to learn 
that offers ranged from $10 to $10.55, de- 
livered Baltimore. The only explanation 
offered is that the lower quotations were 
named by mills that had surplus profits 
to dissipate, and were thus giving the 
government the benefit. The minimum 
quotation would be hard to account for 
otherwise. 

Rye flours are moving somewhat slowly, 
but there seems to be an improved de- 
mand for corn flours. Mills making the 
latter, report daily orders as adequate to 
absorb the production. 

Mills quote standard 100 per cent wheat 
flour at $10.30@10.49 bbl; durum flour, 
$10.49; pure barley flour, 55 per cent ex- 
traction, $7.15,—in 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Pure white rye flour is 
quoted at $4.62; medium rye, $4.13; dark 
rye, $3.25; white corn flour, $4.83; yellow 
corn flour, $4.25,—per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

7. »- 

Aside from the scarcity, there is no 
feature to the millfeed market. At the 
same time, a few jobbers report a little 
loosening in the matter of offerings. That 
is, they have been able to pick up a little 
more feed in straight cars in the past 
week than for some time. City mills, 
however, claim to be sold far ahead, and 
to have nothing to offer except in straight 
cars. 

Jobbers and brokers throughout the 
country are carrying on a_ systematic 
campaign to &. supplies. Minneapolis 
millers are daily receiving bids from job- 
bers they never heard of before. 
demand is phenomenal, and comes from 
every section. 

e shortage in wheat feeds is credited, 
not so much to light production as to the 
fact that bran and shorts, because of 
their com oe geome cheapness, have been 
substitu by many for corn and oats. 
Instead of saving wheat feed for milch 
cows, young pigs, and other young stock 


which need it, feeders have been feeding 
bran and shorts to draft animals. Gov- 
ernment advices are that this will have 
to be stopped, and that wheat feed here- 
after must be used where it is needed, 
and where it will do the most good. 

The situation in regard to substitute 
feeds is much the same as for wheat 
feeds. The production of substitutes is 
decreasing, and this naturally has cur- 
tailed the output of substitute feeds, 

Mills quote bran at $28.25@28.85 ton; 
standard middlings, $30.58@30.65; flour 
middlings, $30.36@30.45; red dog, "$30. 17 
@30.42; corn feed meal, $55@56; barley 
feed, $35@38; rye middlings, $46@48.50, 
—-in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Rye 


to place a 48-hour embargo against re- 
ceipts from the coyntry. It was esti- 
mated that there were upwards of 5,000 
cars of grain in the yards here or adja- 
cent thereto. 

A labor. shortage at terminal elevators 
prevented prompt handling. The trouble 
was due mainly to the activities of labor 
organizers with socialistic tendencies, The 
elevator companies are now paying shov- 
elers 50c an hour, and time and a half for 
overtime. 

The suggestion was made to use the 
soldiers here to relieve the shortage in 
the labor market, but this was found im- 
practicable. However, the chief of the 
fire department came forward and of- 
fered to loan 200 of his men, while other 
local interests also co-operated. 


LAKE CITY MILL ENLARGED 


The Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., has just complcted important im- 
provements to its pla It has built a 
new cleaning-house, of white brick con- 
struction, between the steel tanks and the 
brick elevator. The space in the mill 
building formerly used by the cleaning 
machinery has been utilized for milling 
machinery. Six 9x30-inch Allis rollers 
have been installed, also two large Uni- 
versal bolters, and new purifiers. A 100 





Enlarged Plant of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., at Lake City, Minn. 


middlings are $1@2 ton higher for the 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation Sept. 17: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.'s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Century Milling Co.'s —_ 

National Milling Co.’s 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 47,225 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 14, they made 220,993 
bbls of flour, against 223,479 in 1917. 
Fifty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 5,306 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against none in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Sept. 14, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 8 interior mills in bar- 


rels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis, 8,328 13,190 7,138 1,400 2,438 
Interior .... 5,940 1,500 6,573 .... «ss. 

Totals ...14,268 14,690 13,711 1,400 2,433 

During the week ending Sept. 7, 2 
Minneapolis and 13 interior mills made 
the following amounts: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 6,849 8,963 8,551 1,200 1,958 
Interior ....10,687 2,414 8,612 .... é 

Totals ...17,486 11,377 17,163 1,200 1,958 
GRAIN CONGESTION AT MINNEAPOLIS 

A ees: of grain which, for a 

time, |] serious, was experienced in 

Minneapolis in the last week. It was so 

bad_that the Railroad Administration had 














h-p motor has also been installed to drive 
the cleaning machinery, and a 35 h-p 
motor in the elevator, which can be op- 
erated separately. The old steam plant 
has been disposed of, and the engine and 
boiler rooms are used as a storehouse. 

With these improvements, the mill can 
now turn out 1,200 bbls flour daily, al- 
though a maximum of 1,400 bbls can be 
made if necessary. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


The weather throughout the week was 
favorable for fieldwork, and considerable 
threshing was done. Farmers are mar- 
keting wheat freely, since there is no in- 
centive to hold. It is much drier and in 
better condition than were earlier ar- 
rivals. 

The September report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the crop 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
at 236,000,000 bus, or 22,000,000 more than 
the estimate for August. Trade esti- 
mates run well over the 250,000,000 mark. 
It is believed that when the final figures 
are compiled they will show that the 1918 
wheat crop in the Northwest is one of the 
largest on record. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years, in millions 
of bushels: 

*'18 °17 °16 °15 °14 °13 '12 °11 '10 '09 
Minn.... 72 568 26 71 43 68 67 44 64 94 
-- 96 566 89152 82 79143 73 89 91 
- 70 62 25 64 82 84 62 15 47 48 

Totals 237166 90 288 157 181 262 132 see 233 
Montana .. 18 29 42 18 21 19 12 3 

es wheat crop based on saielaitien 
Sept. 

of the above, in 1917 Minnesota raised 1,- 
440,000 and South Dakota 1,680,000 bus win- 
ter wheat. 


VICTORY FLOUR AND REVENUE STAMPS 
A number of northwestern mills are 


preparing to place a Victory flour on the 
market at once. Some have already be- 
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gun to do so under a special di 
tion from the internal revenue co ector. 

When mills began to make inquiries 
as to the revenue tax on mixed flour, it 
was discovered that there were not enough 
engraved revenue stamps in the country 
to supply the requirements of any one 
of the big mills. The law requires a 
stamp on every package, irrespective of 
size, and the work involved, both of cler- 
ical and mill help, was sufficient to deter 
any miller from attempting to market 
Victory flour. 

It is believed, however, that a special 
ruling will soon be made by the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue at Washington 
whereby mills can market Victory flour 
without attaching stamps to same. In 
the meantime, permission has been grant- 
ed those who have qualified to go ahead, 
but strict tab must be kept on all such 
flour sold, and at stated intervals an ac- 
counting will have to be made and the 
tax paid in a lump sum on the total quan- 
tity of such flour made and sold. 

HENRY C. JOEHNK KILLED 

Friends in Minneapolis received word 
Sept. 13 that Henry C. Joehnk, manager 
of the Champion Feed Milling Co., of 
Lyons, Iowa, had died Sept. 12 as a re- 
sult of injuries received in an automobile 
accident two days previously. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 8,631,000 bus, 
a net increase from the preceding week 
of 2,806,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was an increase of 169,000 bus, and at 
Duluth an increase of 2,637. 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 14, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 








Minneapolis ..... 4,840 2,910 3,707 4,406 5,221 
Duluth ......... 3,791 *844 1,267 5,247 4,330 
Totals ........ 8,631 3,754 4,974 9,653 9,551 
Duluth, bonded. eee ee 31 302 169 
Totals ........ 8,631 3,754 5,005 9,955 9, 720 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Sept. 14, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 























1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .. 9,511 5,602 7,527 10,592 
Duluth ....... 4,945 920 2,357 7,471 
Totals ...... 14,456 6,522 9,884 18,063 
Duluth, bD’a’d.. 2.262 ceeee 52 373 
Totals ...... 14,456 6,522 9,936 18,436 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept. 14, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 














Minneapolis * 531 81 56,625 640 3,492 
Duluth..... 038 *688 6,503 3,244 4,081 
Totals.... 7,569 769 12,128 3,784 7,573 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 9 wees 78 312 155 
Totals.... 7,569 769 12,206 4,096 7,728 


*Includes Canadian. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

New 98-lb cotton bags are very scarce. 
The 49-lb size, however, is plentiful. 

C. A. Hamilton, flour salesman, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., was in Minneapolis Sept. 16. 

South Dakota elevator people are the 
latest to file protests against Minneapolis 
grain grades, 

The St. Charles (Idaho) Roller Mills 
plan to install a bran duster, bran pack- 
er, water wheel, barley steamer, and 
boiler. 

The Grace (Idaho) Mill & Elevator Co. 
has awarded contracts for machinery to 
increase the capacity of its mill from 
125 to 250 bbls. 

Herbert S. Field, of Scranton, Pa., will 
represent the Hormel Milling Co., of Aus- 
tin, Minn., in Pennsylvania and a portion 
of New York, beginning Oct. 1. 

The mill at Harrison, Mont., which has 
been idle for some time, has been re- 
opened by the Harrison Milling Co., of 
which G. W. Martin is secretary. 

The Cascade (Mont.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has awarded contracts to E. A. Pynch 
& Co., of Minneapolis, for machinery to 
increase the capacity of its mill. 

A band of bluejackets from the Great 
Lakes Training Station gave a concert on 
the floor of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, registration day, Sept. 12. 

John Weydler, of Zurich, Switzerland, 
bolting cloth manufacturer, and A. B. 

(Continued on page 992.) 
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Neither a quality argument nor a re- 
duced quotation excites interest among 
flour buyers; apparently the requirements 
of the trade have been cared for. The 
competition of spring wheat mills, some 
of which are reported to be quoting ex- 
ceptionally low prices, is felt in the east- 
ern centers, while the momentary spur to 
merchant buying throughout the mid- 
western states, occasioned by the recent 
revision in substitutes regulations, has 
largely exhausted itself. 

Locally, one mill states that it is ad- 
hering to the maximum price established 
by the Food Administration, in quoting its 
trade, but bookings generally are made 
at $10@10.30 bbl for hard wheat flour, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks or in jutes, the max- 
imum figure permitted for sacked flour 
being about $10.38. City mills are oper- 
ating quite steadily, considering that one 
of the larger plants has been idle while 
the damage resulting from fire is being 
repaired. Next week this plant will be 
active again, 

A number of interior southwestern 
mills are offering flour in round lots more 
freely, in some instances naming prices 
under $10 bbl, sacked, while others are 
holding at 10@15c above this figure. The 
general impression is that, before further 
material concessions in price are made, 
mills will reduce operations, as the pres- 
ent high cost of manufacture will not 
admit of profitable sales. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, re- 
presenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Thid WO. sc iccticeccdeves 65,10 79 
Last WeCK .......eeeeesees 53,800 65 
YOO? GH: Cb des ctiasocsernia 60,300 73 
TWO Ye@rs ABO ......seeeee 67,100 94 


_ OMAHA OUTPUT 
The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 25,200 bbls, 
was 93,295, representing 92 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 22,330 bbls, or 
88 per cent of capacity, last week. 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 72 mills in Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 364,470 335,216 91 
Last week ....... 348,240 315,585 90 
Year @8O% ciscees 296,520 247,099 83 
Two years ago... 257,620 242,521 rae | 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,900 bbls this week, 5,150 last week, 
8,816 a year ago and 4,545 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 15 reported do- 
mestie business good, 25 fair, and 19 slow 
and quiet. 


THE FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION 


The production of millfeed, though 
large, makes little impression in caring 
for the huge demand that comes from all 
quarters. The dullness in flour has, per- 
haps, resulted in less willingness on the 
part of buyers to book shipments merely 
because the miller is willing to include a 
car or two of bran or shorts in order to 
effect the sale. 

But any advantage due to this feature, 
which might tend to divert the feed into 
other needed channels, doubtless will be 
offset by decreased production, should 
mills be compelled to reduce operating 
time because of the dull demand for 
flour. Bran is quoted nominally at the 
fixed maximum Ss, or $27.25 ton, in 


48-in burlap sacks, mill-run or mixed 
feed at $28.50, and shorts at $29.25. 

Other feeds, not under government 
price control, are selling at a variety of 
prices, it being difficult to name accurate 
quotations. Corn bran, in sacks, is bring- 
ing $45@48 ton, and corn feed meal $62 
@65, corn chop also selling at the last- 
named range. 

Pasturage has improved wonderfully 
since the. recent rains, which is of tem- 
porary assistance in feeding operations 
throughout the Southwest, but there is 
general disappointment in this territory 
over the disinclination of the Food Ad- 
ministration to accept as a fact the seri- 
ousness of the situation that soon will 
confront stock feeders, or to consent to 
some arrangement that will keep more 
millfeed back for consumption in the sec- 
tion where the wheat is grown. 


THE WHEAT MOVEMENT AND MARKET 


Arrivals of wheat in Kansas City were 
well maintained this week, but the dull- 
ness in flour trade was reflected in the in- 
different demand for the raw material. 
In the absence of extensive buying for 
mill and elevator account, the Grain Cor- 
poration took large quantities of both 
hard and soft wheat daily, -which it is 
putting into store locally and at near-by 
markets where space is available. 

Kansas City elevators now contain over 
11,000,000 bus wheat, compared with 
500,000 a year ago, the government own- 
ing most of it, Private buyers paid 1% 
@lic premium over the government basis 
for selected samples of hard wheat, there 
being an absence of premium for soft 
wheat, some of the latter, showing a mix- 
ture with spring wheat, being discounted 
2@4ec. 

CORN PRODUCTS AS SUBSTITUTES 

A southwestern corn-milling concern 
(Clover Leaf Milling Co., Wellington, 
Mo.) issues to its trade the, following dis- 
cussion of the situation in connection with 
available supplies of meal and corn flour 
for use as substitutes: 

The new wheat flour regulations seem 
to indicate a mixed flour (called “Victory” 
flour), or the sale of straight wheat flour 
in combination with 20 per cent of other 
cereal flours, which substitute flour must 
conform in quality to government stand- 
ards, as otherwise the mixture would be- 
come rancid. It is further provided that 
Victory” flour may be sold without sub- 
stitute, but at no higher price than wheat 
flour. 

Corn flour is conceded to be the best 
substitute, but corn flour of these stand- 
ards will be hard to get in sufficient quan- 
tities, and we suggest the purchase of 
cream meal of government standard with 
a view to reducing the cream meal to flour 
on your own scratch rolls, or feeding the 
cream meal in with your wheat middlings, 
and reducing it with your wheat products, 
You cannot buy corn flour in any large 
quantities, but you can buy cream meal 
in quantities. 

The government defines corn flour as 
follows: To be made from cream meal, 
hominy or grits stock, fine enough to sift 
through a 72 GG, and in no case to contain 
more than 2 per cent fat. 

Cream meal is defined as being made 
from hominy or grit stocks, and shall not 
contain more than 2% per cent fat. 

From the above you will note that the 
granulation of corn flour is of secondary 
importance, as the fat or oil content is of 
prime importance; and to reduce this fat 
requires an elaborate milling system, in- 
cluding degerminators, kilndriers, and 
ample roll and sifter surface. 

Some flour millers may think it best to 
install a corn mill of their own, but be- 
fore doing this, full consideration should 
be given to the matter, as it is a tempor- 
ary proposition to begin with. To mill 
corn products right requires an enormous 
investment in machinery, and, further- 


more, corn millers are pegged to certain 
standards and certain gross manufactur- 
ing margins, and on the other hand are 
given no protection in the price of their 
corn supplies. 

We submit that the best plan for the 
next few months is to get lined up with 
some responsible corn mill, whose products 
conform in every way to the United 


States Food Administration; buy your 


cream meal, and reduce it to corn flour 
yourself. The supply of cream meal avail- 
able is ample to take care of all require- 
ments. 


OTTAWA MILL ON WHEAT FLOUR 


The Ottawa (Kansas) plant of the Mid- 
land Milling Co., Kansas City (operated 
as the Ottawa Milling Co.), is now op- 
erating exclusively on wheat flour, with 
a capacity of 500 bbls per day. The mill 
was purchased last year by the Midland 
company, and for several months was op- 
erated on barley. In the spring, remodel- 
ing of the entire mill was begun, and the 
plant is now modern and efficient as a 
strictly wheat flour mill. With its Kan- 
sas City and Ottawa properties, the Mid- 
land company now has a capacity of 
about 2,300 bbls per day. 


BULTE MILL AGAIN IN OPERATION 


After nearly six weeks of idleness, oc- 
casioned by the destruction of its wheat- 
handling house by fire on Aug. 2, the Bulte 
Mill of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. re- 
sumed operation late this week. A tem- 
porary conveying system will bring the 
wheat from the main storage tanks to the 
mill, pending the completion of a new 
handling-house, the foundation for which 
is completed. The latter will occupy the 
site of the burned structure, between the 
mill and battery of tanks and, accordin 
to officials of the Kansas company, wil 
not only be absolutely fireproof, but in 
point of arrangement and equipment will 
be in advance of anything of its kind now 
existing. 

CENTRALIZES AT HUTCHINSON 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, operating mills there 
and at Winfield, Newton and Caldwell, 
is about to concentrate all of its activities 
at the first-named city. Only local man- 
agers will be in charge of the several 
plants, the entire executive and sales staff 
being located at the main office. Bruce 
F. Young, treasurer of the company and 
until now manager of the Winfield mill, 
is moving to Hutchinson to become assist- 
ant general manager. Mr. Young and 
Fred F. Burns, secretary and general 
manager, were in town Saturday. 


NEW SOUTHWESTERN CO. MILL 


Construction work has been begun on 
the new mill to be built by the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., adjoining its present 
plant. It will be a duplicate, in most re- 
spects of the existing mill, but will be 
housed in a larger building which will be 
of fireproof construction. Machinery 
equipment will be installed in two units, 
one of 2,200 bbls daily capacity, the other 
of 1,400 bbls. Only the larger unit will 
be installed at present. Equipment spec- 
ifications provide for a complete system 
of Wolf ball-bearing rolls and reels, and 
Fraser bolters. 


STUART CARKENER, II, DEAD IN FRANCE 


Official announcement was received here 
this week of the death on Aug. 1 of Cor- 
poral Stuart Carkener, the 21-year-old 
son of George S. Carkener, of Goffe & 
Carkener, grain merchants, as the result 
of wounds received in action on July 30. 

Corporal Carkener left Princeton Uni- 
versity in the spring of 1917 to enter 
the ambulance service of the French army, 
but owing to the urgent need for truck 
drivers was later transferred to that 
branch. He returned to the United States 
last December, and enlisted in the 76th 
Field Artillery, United States army, with 
which he presumably was fighting when 
wounded. Officials in Washington are un- 
able to account-for the delay in notifica- 
tion of his family, nor were they able to 
give details concerning the circumstances 
of his wounds and death. 

NOTES 

L. S. Mohr, president of the Zenith 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is home from a 
vacation visit with his family in Colorado. 

harly seeding of winter wheat is re- 
ported to be popular throughout the 
Southwest this year, owing to the absence 
of Hessian fly in the fields and because 
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of the pasturage the fields will provide 
during the fall and winter months. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., returned 
yesterday after three weeks’ absence, dur- 
ing which he attended the Federation meet- — 
ing in Chicago, and visited in New York 
and other eastern markets. He returned 
by way of New Hampshire, and was ac- 
companied home by his family, which 
spent the summer in that state. 

At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Al Mills Co., this week, 
Horatio V. Nye, sales-manager, was 
elected a director of the company, secre- 
tary and assistant general manager. Mr. 
Nye was formerly head of the sales de- 
partment of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, resigning to be- 
come associated with the Omaha concern 
last spring. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
which since removal of its offices to Kan- 
sas City a month ago has been occupying 
temporary quarters on the fifth floor of 
the new Security Building, will move in 
about 10 days to its permanent home on 
the seventh and eighth floors of the same 
building. The new offices are among the 
finest in arrangement, finish and equip- 
ment in Kansas City. 

Owing to the death last month of T. G. 
Moore, president of the Dazey-Moore 
Grain Co., an old-established grain firm 
at Fort Worth, Texas, announcement is 
made that the company will discontinue 
business as soon as its affairs can be 
liquidated. C. K. Dazey, long a member 
of the firm, but residing in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, sold his interests in the Dazey-Moore 
company to the late Mr. Moore several 
months ago. 

The directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade voted last week that, at the 
ringing of the gong in the trading hall 
each morning at 11 o'clock, all activities 
on the floor shall cease one minute, for 
silent prayer for allied victories and the 
speedy termination of the war. The di- 
rectorate also expressed the wish that the 
minute of silent prayer be observed in the 
offices of each member of the Board of 
Trade. 

WICHITA 

Millers report a very quiet trade in 
flour, though the demand for feed con- 
tinues far in excess of offerings, it being 
impossible to meet the urgent require- 
ments of live-stock and dairy interests 
throughout the state. 

The appeal made by J. C. Mohler, sec- 
retary of the Kansas board of agricul- 
ture, to Herbert Hoover, urging that the 
rapid movement of wheat rrom the state 
be restricted, in order that local mills 
might be kept in operation throughout 
the crop year, and more of the resultant 
feed be retained for home consumption, 
was ineffective, Mr. Hoover replying that 
he could not take any action at this time 
to curtail shipments of wheat, and ex- 
pressing the belief that the millers and 
stockmen were unduly frightened, as 
18,000,000 bus of wheat in the elevators, 
and 16 per cent of the wheat still un- 
threshed, should provide amply for all 
requirements. 

However, the Grain Corporation has 
announced that it will use all suitable ele- 
vators in Kansas for the storage of wheat, 
and the plant of the Wichita Terminal 
Elevator Co., with a capacity of 1,250,000 
bus, will be among the elevators used for 
this purpose. Z 

James McInnes, a stepson of Henry 
Lassen, president of the Kansas Milling 
Co., was painfully injured in a motor- 
car accident this week when the car in 
which he was riding was struck by a po- 
lice patrol car and pushed through the 
side of a building. 





Attack ‘‘Unfair’’ Food Dealers 

Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 14.—The 
Food Administration has begun a cam- 
paign to drive out of business all food 
dealers who fail to complv with the pro- 
visions of the “fair price” list. Compli- 
ance must include, officials of the Admin- 
istration state, the maintenance of the 
minimum fair prices where customers do 
not avail themselves of the delivery or 
credit facilities of the stores. 

The unfair dealers will be reached 
through publicity in the local press, and 
also through circularization by local food 
officials. Ricuarp B, Warrovus, 
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A FAIR PRICE 


As the situation exists today, the gov- 
ernment, through the United States Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, is 
about the only buyer of soft winter wheat 
flour, constituting nearly the only mar- 
ket the miller has. The latter is obliged 
to operate under regulations and restric- 
tions imposed by the Food Administra- 
tion. A part of these regulations was the 
announcement of a maximum “fair” price 
for flour for every mill in the United 
States; above this price the mills could 
not sell. 

It is not generally known just how this 
“fair” price was determined. The first 
tentative regulations, announced June 19, 
indicated that the price would be arrived 
at by allowing a toll of a dollar and ten 
cents above the price of wheat for cost of 
production and profit. In the regulations 
as finally issued no reference was made 
to any toll, as that was made unnecessary 
by the fixing of maximum “fair” prices at 
the mills. However, the impression pre- 
vails that this “fair” price was arrived at 
by using a more liberal tigure than that 
previously discussed, a dollar ten, and 
furthermore, this price was predicated 
upon No. 1 wheat. 

The actual wheat ground is not costing 
most mills the full government guaran- 
teed minimum price for No. 1. No. 2 
wheat sells three cents under No. 1, No. 
3 at seven cents (or at least that is the 
allowed differential), and sample wheat 
on its merits. There is, further, an invis- 
ible profit in milling which no miller can 
absolutely determine, due to tempering of 
wheat, better yields than figured and the 
admixture of smutty or cheaper wheats. 
Small millers sell most of their feed in 
less than car lots, and so get a better price 
for it, giving some set-off against higher 
operating costs. Likewise they have more 
cheap wagon wheat. 

What is a “fair” price for the Grain 
Corporation to pay on flour bought for 
export? This is a very pertinent and 
pressing question agitating the millers at 
the present moment. It is not so easy to 
answer as it might be. So much depends 
upon the extent to which the mills can 
operate. What would be a “fair” price 
under full-time operation would be de- 
cidedly too low and unfair under half- 
time capacity. A survey of milling over 
a period of recent years will not show an 
average operation much in excess of sixty 
per cent of capacity. Therefore a “fair” 
price should take into account this char- 

. acteristic of the business. 

Again, some large mills have much low- 
er operating costs than others. Produc- 
tion, heavy production, is needed to re- 
lieve the milling and feed situation, and 
hence the “fair” price should be based up- 
on the operation of the high-cost, and not 
the low-cost mills. The probable pos- 
sible rate of operation of the mills must 
not be overlooked. 

As an illustration, a thousand-barrel 
mill in Ohio was awaraed some flour at 
ten dollars and fifty cents, jute, Balti- 
more, equivalent to nine dollars and fifty- 
eight cents, bulk, mill. They figure that 
this price allows them seventy cents for 
milling and profit. Their actual cost of 
operation in August was eighty-one cents 
per barrel, so, on that basis, this order 
will lose them eleven cents a barrel. They 
have since been told that a later offer of 
ten dollars and fifty cents was too high. 

The situation at the present time seems 
to resolve itself down to this: if the Grain 
Corporation will pay a “fair” price for 


the flour it buys, and buy in sufficient 
volume, very material relief will be af- 
forded the soft winter wheat milling in- 
dustry. Added to this, some slight im- 
provement in domestic business due to 
change in the substitute programme and 
the difficult situation which has prevailed 
in soft winter wheat milling should be 
solved. 

It may not be necessary to pay the full 
maximum “fair” price for flour in order 
to pay a fair price. The Grain Corpora- 
tion, so far as we have been able to learn, 
has bought flour from ten twenty-five to 
ten fifty, jute, Baltimore. Offers at ten 
sixty and higher have been turned down 
as too high; this week, offers at ten fifty 
were turned down as too high. The aver- 
age miller does not regard ten fifty, 
jute, Baltimore, as a fair price, consid- 
ering the present rate of operation which 
is possible. There seems to be a disposi- 
tion to take advantage of the distress sit- 
uation among the mills, and to “profiteer” 
at their expense. 

When flour has-been sold to the Grain 
Corporation, the experience so far has 
been that shipping directions are slow in 
coming. This is explained by the conges- 
tion and the very complicated shipping 
situation which exists. That such conges- 
tion would exist was predicted fully a 
month ago when wheat was being rushed 
forward out of the country. The scheme 
of issuing permits was supposed to fore- 
stall such congestion, but it has not done 
so. It was pointed out at that time that 
the heavy movement of wheat would jeop- 
ardize movement of flour later, on account 
of congestion, and the prophecy has come 
true. 

There still remain two alternatives 
open to the millers other than closing 
down their plants, if imposed conditions 
become so onerous that they cannot op- 
erate at a profit. They can sell their 
wheat and engage in the grain rather than 
the milling business. If the government, 
through the Grain Corporation, enforces 
operation at a loss, then they can petition 
the government to take over. the opera- 
tion of the mills, as has been done with 
the railroads. — 


COMMENTS OF MILLERS 


This morning’s mail brings a dozen let- 
ters from various firms wanting feed. I 
have written them that the solution -of 
the feed problem depended on the change 
in the plan of exporting wheat to the 
exporting of more flour, and that the 
shortage of millfeed was due to the fact 
that mills were not operating. You can- 
not imagine the complaints from the 
farmers down in the state because they 
cannot procure millfeed. It looks as if 
this arrangement of affairs is the fore- 
runner of meatless days, which might be 
unnecessary if provided for at this time. 
I have told the farmers to write to their 
senators and representatives with their 
complaints, 

. * 

Business for some time has been very 
poor— in fact, the worst we have ever ex- 
perienced at this season of the year. 
What demand there is for flour seems to 
be taken care of at prices below cost. The 
future wheat supply for the winter wheat 
mills is a grave question, and we do not 
know where we will be able to find wheat, 
as the farmers will have their entire crop 
marketed within the next thirty days at 
the present rate they are hauling. 


* * 


Conditions really could not be worse, 
particularly for this time of the year. 
There has been a price established on 
flour, therefore I believe it would be no 
more than fair to the millers if flour were 
sold on basis of the fair price, and mills 
not put on a competitive basis during 
the war. They could then all enter into 
the spirit of the times and materially 


assist the government with contributions 
and purchases of bonds, and the revenue 
derived from taxes would be consider- 
able. 

Strange to say, the government over- 
looks the revenue derived from the mills 
of the past year when they were working 
on a fairly profitable basis. The whole 
idea this year seems to be to put them 
out of business, and so far the plan has 
been very successful. The government 
has already almost stripped certain sec- 
tions of wheat. These sections are suffer- 
ing for feed. 

Mills are running twenty-five to fifty 
per cent of normal. The result is, they 
cannot begin to supply the demand for 
millfeed, nor will there ever on this crop, 
with the present policy, be an adequate 
supply. This is going to result in the re- 
duction of herds of milk cows and even- 
tually a much higher price on beef, which 
today is selling much higher than ever 
before known in the history of the United 
States. 

* * 

In all our experiences as millers we 
have never seen such a situation as exists 
at present. We have made attempts at 
both opportunities to sell the government 
some flour, but so far have been unsuc- 
cessful. We ran two half-days last week 
on a little local stuff that we had, and 
expect to run about the same number of 
days next week, with no relief in sight. 

We have changed our tactics, however, 
just a little, and whenever we can make 
more money selling our wheat than we 
can our flour, we sell the wheat. This 


-may not be according to old traditions of 


the millers, but these are abnormal times 
and we do not think there is any sense 
in one mill selling against another and 
throwing it all into the pocketbook of the 
buyer. 

_ * 

We are very glad indeed to advise 
there has been some little improvement 
in flour business the last week, although 
it is still far from being satisfactory. 

* * 


being any worse than it is at the present 


time. 


We could a imagine the situation 
a 
* 


* 


Since harvest it has been a trying time 
for the soft winter wheat miller. Perhaps 
we have not fared quite so badly as some 
of the others, as we have been prepared 
to grind hard and spring wheat to fill 
in with the soft. 

* 

There has been a slightly better demand 
for soft wheat flour since the modification 
of the substitute rule, but so far it hasn’t 
been enough to have any effect on price. 
This morning we received a quotation 
from a mill in Ohio offering to the trade 
generally at nine dollars and forty cents, 
bulk, f.o.b. mill. This is somewhat lower 
than the price of the same mill prior to 
September. Our production from July 1 
to September 1 was only forty-three per 
cent of the same period in 1917. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weeklv ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Sept. 14 was 28,600, or 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 24,264, or 50% 
per cent, last week, 49,500, or 103 per cent, 
a year ago, 33,800, or 70 per cent, two 
years ago, and 29,700, or 62 per cent, 
three years ago. 

An occasional mill in the central states 
reports some slight improvement in the 
milling situation, but not enough to af- 
fect prices any. Cutting of prices is fu- 
tile to stimulate sales, although recourse 
has been had to it. Toledo mills have 
noticed scarcely any improvement in the 
domestic situation. 

Mills that have sold the Grain Corpora- 
tion are having trouble in getting direc- 
tions. So far only a cumpertiiedy small 
amount of flour ee been bought in To- 
ledo, about 55,000 bbls. Naturally, mill- 
ers who have secured some of this busi- 
ness may feel somewhat better, as any 
sort of relief under present conditions as- 
sumes unusual emphasis, but buying has 
got to be rather heavy and continuous and 
at a fair price if the relief is to be at all 
adequate. 

It is scarcely necessary to say anything 
about the feed situation. re is no 
such thing as taking care of the demand. 
If the mills cannot make flour they can- 
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not make feed, and that is all there is to 
it. 


Millers are not taking any too kindly 
to the manufacture of mixed flour. Many 
are not equipped to make it, or to do the 
blending required. All are disposed to 
hold off until the situation in regard to 
this becomes more settled. If necessary 
to make it, there is a feeling that the 
provisions of the revenue bill should be 
waived during the period of the war. 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 


Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 111,750 
bbls, for the week ending Sept. 14 made 
71,321, or 63 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 56,805, or 57 per cent, last 
week, by 13 mills of 99,960 bbls weekly 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Loudonville Mill & Grain Co., Loudonville. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Menne!l Milling Co., Toledo. 

Monroeville Milling Co., Monroeville. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

‘Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

MICHIGAN 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 
NOTES 

The Riverside Milling Co., Elyria, Ohio, 
has been incorporated for $60,000 by F. J. 
Harpster. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, and Henry M. Allen, Allen 
& Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, are at South 
Poland, Maine. 

A. R. McPhail, treasurer Claflin (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., was in Toledo, 
returning from an eastern trip, this week, 
and called at this office. 

Farmers are cutting corn in Ohio. Con- 
dition is quite variable. The ground is in 
excellent condition for fall plowing. Oats 
have been turning out a heavy yield, in 
instances 90 bus per acre being reported. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapous, Inp., Sept. 14.—Indian- 
apolis flour mills this week produced 7,633 
bbls flour, a nominal increase over any 
week’s operations during the present crop. 
By slow progress the flour business seems 
to be in an upward movement, though 
sales for the most part are in only small 
quantities. The situation, however, is a 
shade improved over last week, and with 
fair orders for export the millers would 
be greatly encouraged over the outlook. 

The movement of wheat has slumped, 
due, most millers. think, to the fact that 
in the first rush to market more wheat 
was moved than was thought at the time. 
Farmers over the entire state are busy in 
fall plowing, and have been for some 
time. The millers’ and grain dealers’ as- 
sociations sent into each county the ap- 
portionment increase in acreage which the 
counties were expected to plant, and their 
request is being very generally followe:. 
The increase will amount to at least 15 
per cent over last year, and some authori- 
ties place it as high as 17. 

The feed situation remains generally 
unchanged, and with the mills the output 
is far under requirements. The price is 
generally quoted at $34 ton, retail. 

Millers have been watching the develop- 
ments at Washington in regard to han- 
dling wheat flour and substitutes, and 
among corn millers there is a well-defined 
tendency to pursue a conservative policy 
as to possible enlargements or improve- 
ments until the situation becomes more 
clarified. The 80-20 substitute policy 
found a welcome among consumers of all 
classes, and it is believed that it will serve 
as a means to put a stop to hoarding 
flour. a 

The Indianapolis food authorities this 
week indicated that there had been 4 
slump in the number of reports of flour 
violations, and attribute it to this more 
than to anything else. It was also stated 
that during the past few days more than 
50 bbls of “conscience flour” had been 
voluntarily turned over to the officers. 
This flour had been in the custody of vari- 
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ous institutions, and was in excess of the 
amount they were supposed to carry. 

Following the arrest of a preacher for 
flour hoarding, and a rather severe gruel- 
ing which he received at the hands of the 
state authorities, there began a general 
movement of this “conscience flour” to 
headquarters, and in each instance it was 
made plain that the offender wished to 
avoid trouble by turning over such flour as 
he held above the lawful allotment. 

The weather has been very unfavorable 
for corn in most of the state for over a 
week. Cold rains have fallen at regular 
intervals. The crop would be greatly im- 
proved by warmer weather. 

* * 

Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., is on a business trip east. 

J. M. Pearson. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., Sept. 14.—Demand 
for flour at southeastern mills was of good 
volume this week. The sales last week 
were practically 100 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the mills, and the pace is being 
fairly well maintained this week. 

Jobbers are apparently of the opinion 
that the present low prices of flour will 
not obtain a great while longer, and are 
anticipating their needs. Stimulation of 
demand is largely attributed to this by 
millers, but it is also stated that a greater 
quantity of flour is going into the hands 
of the consumer. 

Prices of flour had a wide range, with 
most of the mills still offering at consid- 
erable discount on maximum figure per- 
mitted by the federal Food Administra- 
tion.. Quotations: standard soft winter 
wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $9.95@10.60. 

Some mills report demand for “Vic- 
tory” mixed flour, and about half of them 
have arranged to supply this grade. It is 
stated that the buying trade is favorable 
to standard flour, but the insistence of 
Food Administration officials that the 
“Victory” mixed brand be used is having 
the effect of bringing it into the channels 
of trade. 

Better demand is reported by rehan- 
dlers of Minnesota and Kansas flours, 
bakers having been more liberal in antici- 
pating their needs. Prices are not ma- 
terially changed. Quotations: spring 
wheat flour, 98 Ibs, jute or cotton, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $10.90@11; hard win- 
ter flour. $10.60@10.90. 

The wheat market is quiet, there being 
little Tennessee and Kentucky grain of- 
fered, and the mills are supplied with 
stocks to keep them running 45 to 50 
days. Interest is growing in the new crop. 
The Food Administration at St. Louis 
has sent out circulars to Tennessee mill- 
ers and grain men warning them not to 
sell wheat having any smut contamination 
to farmers for seed unless such wheat is 
first properly treated. 

Corn is dull. Millers are waiting for 
the new crop. Bolted corn meal is quoted 
. $3.90@4.10 per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio 

iver, 

The demand for millfeed continues 
brisk at fixed prices. 





OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 192,930 bbls, showed an 
output this week of 80,763, or 41.8 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 126,488 
bbls and 76.2 per cent last week, 100.6 per 
cent the same week in 1917, 79 in 1916, 
74.7 in 1915. 67.6 in 1914, 61.1 in 1913 and 
52.9 in 1912. 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville. with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 14 Sept. 7 

Flour, bbig’..........:.. 46,600 51,200 

Wheat, ‘Ms swekees ee ce 479,100 506,000 

Corn, WO nNies vas esiees's 152,100 205,000 

Oats, DUB Aiwedsseeaveuds 715,000 708,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 78 cars. 

Fire at Hopkinsville, Ky., burned the 
mills of James Cate & Son, with 16,000 
bus of wheat and 1,500 bus of corn. Total 
loss, $50,000; insured. 

Vernon §. Tupper, neral manager 
Nashville Roller Mills, 8 been mors al 
mended for vice-chairman of the National 
Council of Defense for Nashville and Da- 
vidson County. This is recognition of 
M Bob past patriotic efforts in war 
work, 


Joun Lerper. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 18,750, or 40 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 13,135, or 28 per cent, 
last week, 13,296, or 46 per cent, a year 
ago, 29,753, or 73 per cent, two years 
ago, and 15,639, or 38 per cent, three 
years ago. 

The output of Tacoma mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 26,560, or 46 per cent of capacity, 
against $1,855, or 55 per cent, last week, 
2,840, or 5 per cent, a year ago, 33,500, 
or 59 per cent, two years ago, and 25,790, 
or 56 per cent, three years ago. 

Flour sales, compared with mill ca- 
pacities, are negligible, being confined to 
local markets. he Grain Corporation 
has bought no flour for September ship- 
ment, but will probably be in the market 
to a limited extent for October shipment, 
the amount to be determined by the ocean 
tonnage available. 

As a result, the mills of the Pacific 
Northwest, with an aggregate flour ca- 
pacity of about 50,000 bbls a day, are 
restricted to competing for a flour con- 
sumption in that territory normally of 
about 6,000 bbls a day, but which is actu- 
ally greatly reduced as a consumer of soft 
wheat flour by the extensive trade here, 
established by the Montana mills, for hard 
wheat flour. 

Liberal amounts of Kansas flour ar- 
rived during the week, and Montana flour 
is beginning to arrive in volume. Kansas 
flour. basis 98-lb cottons, is quoted at 
$11.50 bbl. carloads on track here, and 
Montana $10:60@10.80. Soft wheat flour 
at the government fair price maximum, in 
cotton ¥,’s at mill, 30 days’ trade accept- 
ance terms, figures out $10.45 bbl to car- 
load buyers. : 

Victory flour has not yet appeared on 
this market. Eastern mills are not quot- 
ing it, and the bakers do not want it. 
Local mills, on account of the price re- 
stri¢tion and the relatively higher cost of 
substitutes over standard flour, are loath 
to begin making it. They may be obliged 
to do so, however, if the Grain Corpora- 
tion requires it for export. 


THE HARVEST 


The weather was generally favorable 
for threshing during the week, though 
there was rain in a few sections. The 
harvest is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and will be over in another fortnight. 
Returns indicate a wheat yield for Wash- 
ington of 31,000,000 to 32,000.000 bus, 
against 29.000,000 last year; oats 9,000,- 
000, against 11,000,000; barley 3,200,000, 
against 5,500,000. 

The yields in the Big Bend section and 
in the Palouse, Walla Walla, and neigh- 
boring counties are disappointing, and the 
state crop as a whole is as poor as any 
in its history. 


NOTES 


The National Biscuit Co. suffered a fire 
loss at Spokane last week of about $5,000. 

The Farmers’ Roller Mill Co., of Jerry, 
Wash., has been incorporated; capital, 
$30,000. 

The corn yield for this state is placed 
at 1,345,000 bus by the Department of 
Agriculture, against a five-year average 
of 1,046,000 

Practically all of the mills here are 
opposed to the suggestion to suspend the 
operation of the mixed-flour law in order 
to simplify compliance with the regula- 
tions as to packing Victory flour. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, 


sacked, $56.50 ton; 40-lb barley, sacked, 


$54.50; No. 2 white feed oats, sacked, 
$59.75; 38-Ib white clipped eastern oats, 
bulk, $54.50; No. 3 yellow corn, bulk, $71. 

Flour receipts at Seattle for the season 
to date are 508 cars, against 308 last 
year. Wheat receipts, 1,201 cars, against 
270; at Tacoma 1,052, against 351. Wheat 
storage is badly congested at coast ter- 
minals, as no wheat has been exported 
this season, and the mills are operating 
light, while arrivals have been very heavy. 

A special meeting of the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association will be held at Seat- 
tle, Tuesday, Sept. 17, to consider the 
practicability of packing Victory flour in 
this territory, the apportionment of gov- 
ernment flour purchases among the mills 
and the situation created by the shortage 
of tonnage for government flour ship- 
ments. 

Grain dealers and mills requiring ad- 
ditional wheat storage are objecting to 
the action of the Port Commission in 
granting all the space in its 1,000,000-bu 
elevator to two concerns. The only solu- 
tion of the matter appears to be the vol- 
untary relinquishment of their rights by 
the concerns to which the space has been 
allotted, or for the Grain Corporation to 
commandeer the elevator. 

The Teamsters’ Union now insists on 
sidewalk deliveries of flour only, and at 
the same cost as the former charge for 
placing the flour in the premises. This is 
a pretty serious thing for the bakers, par- 
ticularly the smaller ones. The shortage 
of labor seriously complicates the situa- 
tion, and with the advent of the rainy 
season it will become much worse. Some 


of the bakers are meeting the situation by 


making their own deliveries. 

The mills have been in some doubt as 
to interpreting the recent government 
buying regulation that hard Pacific Coast 
straight flour must be milled from at least 
85 per cent hard wheats; that is, whether 
this would include Pacific Coast blue- 
stem, bart, and other varieties of wheat, 
which, though actually soft wheats, are 
classified as hard under the United States 
grain standards regulations. No official 
ruling has been made as to this, but rep- 
resentatives of the Grain Corporation for 
this zone have stated that the use of 
Pacific Coast wheats classed as hard 
would meet the requirements of this regu- 
lation. 





OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, Sept. 14.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 31,368, or 77 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 36,232, or 89 per cent, last 
week, and 8,276, or 25 per cent, a year 


ago. 
There is still a fairly good local de- 
mand for flour, and the old prices are in 
effect. There has been some easing up of 
substitute values, barley flour declining 
to $11 and oat flour to $11.20@11.40. 
Millfeed quotations as given by the 
mills are also unchanged, but there is 
practically none on the market. The 
city mills fear the shortage here will 
continue. Country mills are disposing of 
all their output in their local territory. 
Coarse grain prices firmed up again at 
the close of the week. At the Merchants’ 
Exchange, bulk oats sold at $54, and $60 
@60.25 were bid for sacked oats, $68.50 
@69.50 for bulk corn and $52.50@53 for 
barley. 
THRESHING DEVELOPS POOR CROPS 
Very little damage was done to grain 
in this state by unseasonable rains, says 
the Uregon monthly crop report. Winter 
wheat cutting and threshing are prac- 
tically finished, except in some of the 
higher altitudes. Some fall seeding has 
been done in summer-fallowed sections. 
Spring wheat, oats and barley made a 


983 


very poor showing at threshing time. This 


was particularly true of oats, yields as 


low as 5 bus per acre being reported. In 
some localities threshing machines are 
operating on a per hour charge, instead 
of per bushel or per sack. In most lo- 
calities corn was materially benefited by 
the late rains. 


NO OUTLET FOR FLOUR 

Millers here are becoming uneasy over 
the government’s delay in buying flour. 
The Grain Corporation made its regular 
monthly purchases in August, but so far 
has bought no September flour. As a 
consequence, stocks are accumulating in 
the mill warehouses. What the millers 
want to know is whether the government 
is going to take this surplus off their 
hands, so they can continue to operate. 
Lack of tonnage is holding back the gov- 
ernment orders. Even the flour bought 
last month has not been shipped. 

The shipyards are turning out finished 
steamers at a steady rate, but they are 
going away without flour or wheat car- 
goes. It ts the understanding they are 
being sent to South America to bring 
nitrate cargoes to this country. If the 
government needs nitrate for munition 
plants more than it needs Pacific Coast 
flour, the millers will not complain be- 
cause they cannot have the tonnage. 

They have prepared for a big season’s 
work, however, and do not like the idea 
having to close down their mills unless it 
is for the good of the country. With a 
millfeed famine in sight, the stock-feed- 
ers are also anxious that something be 
done. 

NOTES 

Kerr, Gifford & Co. have been granted 
permission by the Commission of Publie 
Docks to proceed with the second unit of 
their cereal mill on the water front ad- 
joining Columbia dock. 

The Eagle Flour Mills have been in- 
corporated here, with $100,000 capital, by 
W. R. Bagot, A. H. Tasker and E. S. 
Miller. The company has a lease on land 
adjoining the new municipal elevator, and 
work on the mill will start as soon as the 
city gets the property ready. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Cat., Sept. 14.—While 
there is still a keen demand for flour for 
immediate requirements, the scarcity that 
existed for the last 60 days has been 
somewhat relieved by the arrivals of hard 
wheat flour from Kansas and Montana, 
and soft wheat flour in moderate quanti- 
ties from north coast points and Idaho. 

Substitutes are in demand, and 
while it is understood that considerable 
eastern barley flour has been contracted 
for by local jobbers, no deliveries of same 
were reported this week, and this, com- 
bined with little or none being offered by 
California mills, has resulted in some- 
what of a shortage. White corn flour is 
equally as scarce, though a few cars from 
eastern points were received this week. 

Wheat flour prices are somewhat lower; 
substitutes unchanged. Mill prices fol- 
low: 100 per cent soft wheat flour, $10.70 
@10.85 bbl; Kansas flour, $11.30@11.40; 
Montana, $10.90@11; barley flour, $9.50 
@11; white corn flour, $11.90@12.10; rice 
flour, $16@16.50,—98’s, cotton. 

Outside mills apparently have been un- 
able to provide for their home require- 
ments in millfeed, as practically none is 
being offered, and jobbers are still mark- 
ing time. Local mills have no surplus to 
offer, being barely able to care for their 
regular mixed-car trade. 

H. H. Coox. 


Grain Loss and Damage Claims 

An important meeting of the transpor- 
tation committee of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, in room 1822, Transportation Build- 
ing, Sept. 20, to take up with the rail- 
roads the question of loss and damage 
claims in all its various phases. Henry 
L. Goemann, Toledo, Ohio, chairman of 
the committee, has appointed his com- 
mitteemen, among them being E. S. Wag- 
ner, of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago, who is also chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Federa- 
tion. Mr. Wagner will represent the 
millers. 


The wheat crop of Denmark promises 
to be somewhat above normal, while oats 
and barley will be less than in 1917. 
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The continued arrival of flour on old 
purchases and lack of local demand is 
causing stocks to increase quite material- 
ly. While there is some regular demand, 
it is only for small lots, and no sales of 
round lots have been reported for some 
time. One concern claimed sales of 50 
cars in one day this week, but doubtless 
these were not sold in the local market 
and, furthermore, no one buyer probably 
took in excess of 2,000 bbls. 

Whether or not the recent purchases by 
the Grain Corporation are just beginning 
to be reflected in market conditions, it is 
difficult to say, but prices have been ad- 
vanced 10@1l5c bbl. Buyers who would 
not accept offers of $10.90, jute, for Kan- 
sas flours last week are now bidding $11. 
The latter seem to have the preference, 
though buyers will pay no more for them 
than springs are being offered at. Soft 
winter wheat flours have very little interest 
for buyers. 

The only key to the export markets is 
in the hands of the Grain Corporation, 
and local export houses and millers every- 
where are inclined to be alarmed at the 
present situation. With a limiting of out- 
put there automatically occurs an increase 
in cost of production, which with keen 
competition creates a condition in which 
it is difficult to do business except at a 
loss. Mills, however, seem to be urging 
their representatives to push sales. 

So far as substitutes are concerned, 
the same inactivity prevails as in wheat 
flour. All kinds, with the possible excep- 
tion of rice flour, are ample, and there 
is little interest on the part of buyers for 
any of them. Corn goods are extremely 
plentiful, and those holding them are 
anxious to sell. 

Barley flour is only in light demand, 
and mills are offering freely. 

White patent rye flour, since it has been 
— to use it so extensively in 

read mixtures, has been in stronger de- 
mand and has helped bakers in improv- 
ing the quality of bread, but the darker 
grades remain in limited demand. 

Spring and Kansas flours were quoted 
at $10.90@11.25; winters, $10.25@10.50; 
rye flour, $8.50@10; barley flour, $8.75 
@9.25,—jute. 

Yellow granulated corn meal $4.50@ 
4.75, white $4.10@4.30, corn flour $4.85 
@5.25, per 100 lbs, cotton. 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS BY CANAL 


The New York State Barge Canal is 
reported as being the transportation ar- 
tery through which is flowing the heaviest 
portion of wheat shipments to seaboard. 
It is said that between now and the close 
of navigation more than 5,000,000 
bus will have been carried, most of it in- 
tended for export. 

The capacity of the canal is limited 
by the lack of terminals. The Erie Basin 
terminal in Brooklyn, the largest of the 
entire 16, has been taken over by the gov- 
ernment for the use of the navy, and is 
filled with supply boats for the trans- 
ports and fighting ships at all times. The 
Greenpoint terminal is gradually ap- 

roaching completion. Pier No. 7, East 

iver, Manhattan, one of the Erie piers, 
is now in use, and Pier No. 6, adjacent 
to it, is being shedded. 
FLOUR PROFITS 


The question of flour profits is again 
being agitated, but New York is some- 
what behind the procession in taking the 
matter up. Boston, Philadelphia and 
other centers are engaged in an attempt 
to have the present schedules of permis- 
sible profits increased sufficiently to cover 


the actual increase in the cost of doing 
business over what it was when the agree- 
ment was entered into. 

B. J. Rothwell, of Boston, and H. J. 
Horan, of Philadelphia, have been very 
active in this connection, and it was tak- 
en up at the recent Federation meeting 
in Chicago, with the result that a resolu- 
tion was passed showing that it was the 
sense of that meeting that the Division of 
Distribution, of which George A. Zab- 
riskie is the head, should be asked to take 
cognizance of the matter. 

In an interview with Mr. Zabriskie last 
week he stated that the resolution had not 
reached him yet, but he would be willing 
to consider it when it did come before 
him. 


CERTIFICATES REGARDING SUBSTITUTES 


There seems to be some uncertainty in 
the flour trade as to whether or not it is 
still necessary when selling to bakers to 
secure certificates indicating that a suf- 
ficient quantity of substitutes has been 
purchased. This uncertainty has been 
increased by the apparent lack of famil- 
iarity of the local food board with the 
rules governing this matter issued from 
Washington, because an appeal to it 
brought the information that the same 
methods that have been in force for some 
time still held, and certificates were nec- 
essary. 

On referring the matter to Washing- 
ton, it was found that the flour trade need 
no longer police the situation, that cer- 
tificates were not necessary, and the re- 
straining force governing the use of sub- 
stitutes by bakers would be direct from 
the Food Administration to the baker, 
without any intermediary assistance on 
the part of the flour trade, as rule 25, 
providing for the securing of certificates, 
had been rescinded. 


NO RELIEF FROM HIGH STORAGE CHARGES 


There has been no definite action taken 
as yet by the Federal Food Board to- 
ward modifying the exorbitant storage 
charges levied by warehousemen upon the 
New York flour trade. 

Something like six weeks ago a confer- 
ence of flour men and representatives of 
the food board was held, and subsequent 
thereto one with the warehousemen, as a 
result of which it was admitted by the 
food board representatives that charges 
both for storage and drayage were out- 
rageously high, and that something would 
be done about it. : 

Inquiries of the food board bring the 
information that the matter is having at- 
tention and data are being gathered, but 
in the meantime the high rates of storage 
still continue in force. 

* * 


Among millers visiting New York this 
week were A. L. Goetzmann, secretary 
and general manager Listman Mill Co., 
La Crosse, Wis; L. E. Moses, president 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
B. W. Marr, secretary and treasurer 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio; G. A. 
Breaux, vice-president Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville, Ky; George S. Milnor, 
secretary and sales-manager Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill; W. K. Stanard, of 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 





BALTIMORE 

Bautrmore, Mp., Sept. 14.—Flour struck 
a snag and turned turtle. Instead of the 
improvement which has been in evidence 
for some time, it suddenly developed, 
without warning or explanation, that the 
trade was loaded up and could not be per- 
suaded to entertain anything more at any 
price. 

New spring was easier and miore free- 
ly offered at $10.75@11, cotton, delivered, 
with even goods at the inside figure fail- 
ing to arouse the least interest, althou 
a few mills were still holding out for the 


extreme quotation. Sales therefore were 
confined to an occasional car of some fa- 
vorite make within the range of the mar- 
ket. 

Hard winter was in poor request and, 
like spring, was easier to buy. Prices 
ranged $10.75@11, with bulk of the offer- 
ings held around $10.90, cotton, deliv- 
ered. If any business was effected, which 
is doubtful, it referred to the strong 
glutenous stock for the baking trade. 

Soft winter seemed to have no friends 
in any direction, notwithstanding it was 
claimed that the government was doing 
some buying. Prices were weak and 
lower, with top quality offered as low as 
$9.50, bulk, or $9.75 in second-hand sacks, 
without takers or bidders. 

Substitutes were lower and neglected. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: corn 
flour, $5@5.25 per 100 lbs; white corn 
meal, $4.50@4.75; barley flour, $7.75@ 
8.25 bbl; rye flour, $8.50@10. 

City mills found trade slow, domestic 
and export, and continued to run half- 
time, though they made no change in their 
quotations of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 28,661 
bbls; destined for export, 2,068. 


KEEPING TAB ON GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Local Grain Corporation notice, Sept. 
10: The present embargo on export grain 
continues, but for the purpose of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation obtain- 
ing information as to the amount of grain 
ready to come forward and points of ship- 
ment, also the further purpose of inform- 
ing the grain trade of the new permit 
system, applications for permits for all 
shipments of grain to export elevators, 
Baltimore and Newport News, may now 
be filed at 17 South Street, under the fol- 
lowing conditions. However, this is not 
to be construed as an obligation or prom- 
ise for approval of permits at any speci- 
fied time. 

Applications can now be made on speci- 
fied blanks furnished for the purpose by 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, and shall be for grain covered by 
bona-fide requests from shippers, evidence 
of which is to be furnished if desired. 

After present embargo is removed, ap- 
plicants will be advised of favorable ac- 
tion, and numbers of permits granted 
will be supplied. Applications filed and 
not favorably considered will be returned 
to applicant, requiring further presenta- 
tion made under new date. 

All applications for export shipments to 
be filed at 17 South Street before 3 o’clock 
daily ; Saturdays, 10:30. 

A condition for issuing each permit is 
that this office shall have from applicant 
immediate advice of shipments to apply 
thereon, and also immediate advice of un- 
loadings of cars covered by permits. 
Blanks for this purpose will be furnished 
by the Food Administration Grain Cor- 


poration. > 
Operating officials of originating rail- 
roads will have direct advice of issuance 


of permits by Freight Traffic Committee. 

Permits secured and not used must be 
promptly returned: for cancellation and 
for credit to applicant. 

Grain’ from domestic elevators will be 
treated as country shipments, and no 
cars moved to export elevators except 
under permits obtained as set forth here- 
in. 

Applications for grain destined to do- 
mestic elevators, Baltimore and Norfolk, 
will be made to elevator offices of the 
interested railroad. 

NOTES 

L. B. Moser, with the A. C. Gale Grain 
Co., Cincinnati, was on ’change this week. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
486,031 bus—204,223 wheat and 281,808 
oats. 

George E. Simmonds, flour man, of John 
C. Legg & Co., is back with his family 
from West Virginia. 

The government reduced its estimate 
on corn over 300,000,000 bus, and straight- 
way the price declined about 6c. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, by or- 
der of the government, will for the rest 
of the war period haul coal exclusively. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to Sept. 14, 1918, 514,785 bus; 
year ago, 577,775. Range of prices this 
week, $1.70@1.90; last year, $2.05@2.22. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Sept. 14, 1,034,224 bus; same 
time last year, 734,829. Range of prices 
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this week, $2@2.383,; last year, $1.60 
@2.21. 

J. Barry Mahool, former mayor of Bal- 
timore and of Frame, Knight & Co., grain 
commission, has been elected president of 
the Second Branch City Council, thereby 
automatically becoming the vice-mayor of 
Baltimore, president of the Board of 
Estimates and a member of the Board of 
Awards. 

It is stated that D. W. Dietrich, mill- 
er, and reputed to be interested in the 
Friehofer bakery, Philadelphia, has 
bought the two mills at Hanover, Pa., 
owned by Harry N. Gitt and known as 
the Hanover and Penn mills. Mr. Diet- 
rich now owns 8 or 10 small mills in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. 

The local food administration claims to 
have found the Gordon Adkins Mill, Snow 
Hill, Md., guilty of overcharging on feed, 
but in lieu of revoking the mill’s license 
the administrator has recommended to 
Washington that the mill be given the al- 
ternative of closing for two days and 
making a voluntarv contribution of $100 
to one of the war funds. The administra- 
tion also announces that the provision 
that not more than two ounces of wheat 
flour in all forms combined might be 
served to any _ at any one meal, has 
been rescinded. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puirapetpuia, Pa., Sept. 14.—Supplies 
of flour are increasing, and the market is 
very dull. Local jobbers and bakers gen- 
erally have as much stock as they require, 
and are indifferent about operating. No 
large transactions are being reported, 
sales being mostly in single carload lots. 
Prices are weak and irregular, as the mills 
are anxious to sell. Springs and Kansas 
100 per cent flours range $10.85@11.10, 
and soft winters $10.25@10.50, per 196 
lbs, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 


CO-OPERATION OF DEALERS AND BAKERS 


L. J. Schumaker, chief of the baking 
division of the food administration for 
Philadelphia County, addressed a meeting 
of flour millers and jobbers at the Bourse 
on Wednesday. afternoon. He said in 
part: 

“There have been: some flagrant viola- 
tions of the baking rules, and it is up to 
you to see that all bakers who buy from 
wv comply strictly with these rules. 

hile many of the regulations imposed 
upon you seem complex and perhaps con- 
flicting, they are capable of being under- 
stood and obeyed. A large number of 
bakers have surrendered their licenses and 
quit business within the last three months, 
simply because they could not be sure that 
they were following the rules correctly 
and in detail. I believe that is a mistake, 
and that action of this sort tends to dis- 
credit the Food Administration and, in 
that extent, the government.” 

Frank K. Miller congratulated those 
present on the general spirit of co-opera- 
tion which prevailed among the dealers 
and bakers. He said that during the time 
that he served on a committee appointed 
by the local food administrator he was 
impressed with the loyalty and with the 
ready willingness to obey the rules exhib- 
ited by many upon whom they pressed 
heavily. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 4.777,640 
bus, against 21,903,206 during the same 
time last year. 

The Girard Baking Co. has been incor- 
porated at Wilmington, Del., with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. 

William J. Rardon, flour broker, has 
returned from Atlantic City, where he 
spent much of the summer. 

Bakers of Northampton County, Pa., 
have organized a patriotic league to work 
with and for the Food Administration. 

The Heffner-Dietrich Co., of Kutztown, 
Pa., has received a government order for 
660 bbls of flour to be shipped to France. 

James L. King, Morris F. Miller and 
Robert Morris will leave on Monday to 
attend the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association in Mil- 
waukee, on Sept. 23-25, 

According to the New Jersey crop re- 
port, conditions in August were not favor- 
able, because of dry weather, which de- 
layed plowing for winter ty The re- 
port gives this year’s yield of wheat at 
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1,638,000 bus, rye 1,369,000, and buck- 
wheat 312,000. 

Michael Wax and Alexander Lerman, 
flour jobbers, had their licenses revoked 
for doing business on a purely speculative 
basis and refusing to accept shipments 
when the market declined. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were Leon H. Cross, of Fort Plain, N. Y., 
representing E. Staley, starch manufac- 
turer of Decatur, Ill; A. L. Stanchfield, 
sales-manager Baldwin Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, and J. M. Mashek, of the Empire 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Captain Clarence S. Woolman, of the 
United States Forage Department, sta- 


tioned in Chicago, was on ’change today, * 


the first time in several months. Mr. 
Woolman is a member of the Commercial 
Exchange, and of the firm of S. C. Wool- 
man & Co., grain, hay and feed dealers. 
The first criminal prosecution in this 
city of a violator of the federal food regu- 
lations was instituted last Monday against 
Arthur T. Russ, 884 North Forty-ninth 
Street, a baker. Russ, whose use of flour 
increased from two to three barrels a 
month after April 1, 1918, refused, at a 
hearing before the legal department of 
the food administration, to take out a 
license, because of the trouble in filling 
out the various reports. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 14.—Millers’ rep- 
resentatives say the past week has been 
exceptionally dull in the local flour mar- 
ket, with but little demand for either pat- 
ent flours or the various substitutes. Buy- 
ers are all holding off, and show no inter- 
est. Receipts have been unusually heavy 
of late, and have been increasing daily. 

There seems to be sufficient flour on 
hand now to meet all probable require- 
ments for some time. Everybody, includ- 
ing all classes of bakers, has a fair amount 
of flour, with an equal amount of substi- 
tutes. This is one reason why the demand 
for “Victory” flour has been so slow, the 
trade feeling obliged to make its own mix- 
tures until it had reduced the amount of 
substitutes on hand. Later, the demand 
may develop, but at present no one wants 
to purchase. 

The allowance of 60 days’ supply in- 
stead of 30 will be an important factor 
during the winter months in New Eng- 
land, when there is more or less freight 
congestion. With larger supplies on hand 
and a corresponding increase in the 
amount that can be maintained in transit, 
there is less likely to be'a shortage here 
than there was during the early part of 
the present year. 

Prices on all kinds of wheat flour are 
unchanged from a week ago, although 
there is less tendency to bid more.than 
$11 per 196 lbs, in sacks, for hard and 
soft wheat patents, and for the “Victory” 
mixed flour made with corn goods. 

Patent rye flour is 20@40c lower than 
a week ago, with little demand, ranging 
about $9.50@10 bbl. Barley flour has 
declined fully 50c, being quoted at $8.20 
@8.75 per 196 lbs. White corn flour and 
hominy grits and samp are 10@25c per 
100 Ibs lower, but all other grades of corn 
products and oatmeal remain unchanged, 
with an exceptionally slow demand. 





FOOD ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

E. L. Brodie, 51 Mt. Auburn Street, 
Cambridge, wholesale flour dealer, has 
had his license suspended until Jan. 1 for 
profiteering, maintaining a set of irregu- 
lar books, which did not show actual 
transactions of flour, and selling flour 
without substitutes or with a less propor- 
tion than the law permits. : 

The license of Mr. Poulakos, a Lowell, 
Mass., baker, has been suspended 30 days 
for failure to appear before the Massa- 
chusetts food administration in answer to 
charges that he neglected to keep records 
and used an insufficient amount of sub- 
stitutes. Another Lowell baker, George 
Genakos, was closed two weeks for failure 
to use a sufficient amount of substitutes, 
and a third, James Smith, must display 
signs on his premises for a week admitting 
his violation of the rules by failure to file 
weekly reports. 

Nearly 200 penalties for violation of 
rules and regulations governing licensed 
dealers in foodstuffs have been imposed in 
this state during the past 10 months. 

A hearing was given the W. R. Mar- 
shall Co., Boston, for violation of the rules 
that no broker shall take a broker’s com- 
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mission and also a purchaser’s profit on 
the same transaction. It appeared from 
the evidence that the Marshall company 
had acted as broker to sell a quantity of 
rice, and upon failure to obtain a cus- 
tomer had purchased in its own name, 
receiving a profit and also taking a bro- 
ker’s commission. 

Inasmuch as the profit plus the broker’s 
commission did not exceed the total 
amount of commission which under the 
circumstances would be permitted a bro- 
ker, the food administration recommend- 
ed that, after a contribution of $200 was 
made to the Red Cross, no suspension or 
revocation of license seemed necessary. 
This recommendation was approved by 
Washington. 

NOTES 

A new corporation, the Sullivan-Geary 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., has been formed for 
the sale of flour, cereal products, etc., 
with a capital of $90,000. 

John H. Gilmore, the oldest member of 
the Boston hay trade actively engaged in 
business, celebrated his eightieth birthday 
Sept. 18. Mr. Gilmore is the youngest 
“old man” on the floor of the Chamber 
of Commerce, where he is a familiar figure 
daily. 

First Lieutenant Edwin C. Thompson, 
son of George B. Thompson, a Boston 
flour agent, has been promoted to the rank 
of captain, and is stationed at Camp Dix, 
N. J. He graduated from Plattsburg, 
with the oak of second lieutenant. His 
advance has been rapid, and is a source 
of satisfaction to his friends in the flour 
trade. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 14.—Local 
mills had an aggregate output of 8,800 
bbls of flour this week, or 47 per cent of 
capacity. Of this, 6,400 were spring, 1,700 
winter and 700 rye. 

Few of the mills here have much busi- 
ness in sight, and force of habit rather 
than pressure of business is mainly re- 
sponsible for continued operation. Some 
of the smaller mills that do considerable 
jobbing and retailing are able to pick up 
some business, but the larger ones which 
depend on the open market for their out- 
let report unsatisfactory conditions. 

The draft and the keen competition of 
the many big munition plants here work- 
ing on a percentage basis has absorbed 
a good part of the experienced help in 
local mills. One miller Said today, “I 
have tried 20 men this week, and none of 
them were any good. It seems to me that 
the government should from now on leave 
us the little experienced help that we have. 
Milling is —— allied to the nation’s 
food supply, and green help or lack of 
help altogether means wastage.” 

One miller tried two women on a pack- 
ing machine. Both demanded men’s 
wages. They worked a half-day and then 
failed to return, except for their pay. 

The fact that the government now 
dominates the export business has cut off 
one of the big flour outlets, and millers 
here are discovering that even a sales 
organization is no antidote to the general 
sluggishness. Also, many of the small 
rural mills have picked up some of the 
state-grown spring wheat, and are putting 
the flour on the market at considerably 
under prices that can be met by the big 
city mills depending on the Northwest for 
their hard wheat. 

Prices of Victory patents are very much 
a matter of arrangement.» The rather 
nominal quotations are $11 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, f.o.b. Rochester, or $11.35, 
Boston. So far as known, no flour has 
been blended here under the new federal 
rule, and it seems improbable that it will 
be attempted, for some time, at least. 
Some of the mills here carry a full line 
of substitutes for the accommodation of 
their customers. 

Winter straights are dragging, and 
about the only encouraging feature is the 
fact that the Food Administration, 
through the Grain Corporation, took two 
or three cars of soft wheat flour this 
week. The bulk of it was put up in 140-lb 
jutes. No prices were announced, but it 
is certain that full government basis was 
not received. The nominal price for 100 
ed cent straights is $10.40 bbl, cotton 14’s, 

oston. Considerable soft wheat flour is 
per | sold direct from mills, and the price, 
which is essentially retail, is around 
$11.60. 


Graham flour is being milled in limited 
quantities. There is no change in price, 
and sales are made on the basis of $9.60 
bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston. No whole-wheat 
flour is being milled here now. Local mill- 
ers complain that the product is virtual- 
ly a meal, rather than a flour, and that 
it does not take well with the trade. One 
of the mills here, that did a considerable 
business in whole-wheat flour on the old 
85 per cent basis, has taken the matter 
up with the Food Administration in an 
effort to obtain permission to mill on the 
old basis, with the understanding that the 
output must be sold only with the proper 
amount of substitutes. 

Demand for rye flour is fair. The rul- 
ing quotation is $10.25 bbl, cotton 1’s, 
Boston. 

Demand for millfeed is overwhelming. 
Relatively little is being sold in straight 
car lots, millers dividing among their old 
customers on an equitable basis. There 
is a limited amount of rye feed, which is 
quoted at $46@48, sacked. Much of this 
is distributed in small lots locally. 


NOTES 

The public here welcomed the announce- 
ment that grocers will be permitted to 
sell whole-wheat and graham flours with- 
out substitutes indefinitely. 

Heavy rains have relieved the drouth 
here, and farmers are rushing fall plow- 
ing and wheat seeding. The acute scarcity 
of farm labor may curtail the acreage 
sowed. 

Because of difficulty in obtaining coal, 
the Moseley & Motley Milling Co. has in- 
stalled a 300 h-p motor as an auxiliary 
to its water power. The firm operates 
two mills, and for years has maintained 
an auxiliary steam plant to supplement 
the river flow at time of low water. 

The New York state grange is soon to 
establish a statewide purchasing and sell- 
ing agency in Syracuse, to work in full 
co-operation with state and federal au- 
thorities. The combined purchasing power 
of the agency will make it possible to buy 
farmers’ materials at reduced cost, it is 
asserted. 

Asserting the belief that the price of 
bread in Rochester is too high, Charles 
E, Treman, state food administrator, con- 
ferred with George D. B. Bonbright, food 
administrator for Monroe County. The 
investigation, which will be continued here, 
will also include prices charged for food 
in restaurants. 

One of the earliest killing frosts on 
record in this territory did much damage 
to growing. crops over wide areas. Re- 
ports have come in of damage to corn, 





buckwheat, potatoes, etc., from Batavia, 
Penn Yan, Geneva, Syracuse, Rome and 
Watertown. Considerable damage was 
done about Rochester and in the Genesee 
valley. 
T. W. Kwapp. 
BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 14.—While the 
mills are selling a little more flour than a 
week ago, the bulk of the output is for 
the filling of previous sales. Spring wheat 
has been arriving from the Northwest 
since Aug. 26, and the mills will be 
plentifully supplied from now on. This 
has put the soft winter wheat flour in 
the background, and there is quite a heavy 
supply here seeking an outlet. Prices are 
easy all around. Spring wheat flour is 
firm and giving satisfaction. The local 
retail trade is selling liberal amounts, now 
that restrictions conserving the ‘quantity 
allowed in the hands of the consumer is 
unlimited. 

However, they are not taking to the 
so-called Victory flour, whether corn, rye 
or barley mixed. It puzzles them, and to 


be on the safe side they are taking the . 


straight stuff, with of course the substi- 
tutes, to do with as they please. In this 
connection it may be added that substi- 
tutes here have a very wide range, espe- 
cially among foreigners. 

The mills grinding barley flour say 
there is a better demand for the straight 
article, but they are not doing much, as 
the production is limited. Prices are be- 
ing shaded here. 

Rye flour is quiet and easier, with offer- 
ings fair. The mills seem to be waiting 
for more settled conditions in the cereal. 
Corn flour easier and dull. 

Millfeeds are strong, although there are 

rospects of some feeds coming on the 


P 
market shortly with the heavy production 


985 


of flour. There were some offerings of 
standard middlings in mixed cars with 
flour, but as a rule the prospect of bran 
getting ahead of orders seems to be very 
slight, for a few weeks at least. Barley - 
feed keeps cleaned up as far as local pro- 
duction is concerned, and the offerings 
from outside sources are light. Barle 

middlings are very scarce, but the mills 
here are turning out some fancy feed, 
said to equal in feeding value the higher- 
priced goods. Rye feed scarce and firm. 

Corn-meal coarse feed very quiet, and 
fairly steady for the best quality. The 
cheaper grades are slow. Hominy feed 
firmer, with an active demand and offer- 
ings all taken. Gluten feed scarce and 
firm. Some cottonseed meal here, and sell- 
ing at higher prices. Oil meal firm, with 
a good demand, and it is said the mills 
are well sold up for the season, 

Rolled oats are doing fairly well, con- 
sidering that they are no longer a substi- 
tute, and prices are fairly steady. Oat 
hulls, reground, sacked, sold at quotations, 
track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here for the 
week was about up to capacity, 165,200 
bbls, compared with 148,940, or 89 per 
cent, last week, 67,550, or 52 per cent, a 
year ago, 124,300, or 75 per cent, in 1916, 
135,100, or 98 per cent, in 1915, 133 200, 
or 97 per cent, in 1914, and 120,500, or 
88 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


Robert Chapin, of Chapin & Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., was on ’change Saturday. 

The receipts here this week by rail were 
820 cars of winter wheat, and a few cars 
of spring. : 

F. D. Wilson, of Wilson Bros., flour and 
feed, is in Detroit on business connected 
with the Stott Flour Mills. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 3 200,000 
bus, compared with 393,000 last year. 
Oats in store, 734,000 bus; last year, 647,- 
000. 


Grocers of Buffalo, through their as- 
sociation, have asked the food adminis- 
trator to fix the retailers’ gross margin 
on all commodities under his control. 

There were over 950 cars on track here 
today, mostly wheat, but the way the two 
big, fast elevators are working, the em- 
bargo probably will be declared off on 
Monday. 

Package freight receipts by lake were 
small this week, but a big improvement is 
expected during the rest of the season. 
Receipts of flour were 255,000 bbls, and 
of feed 12,600 sacks. 


The license of George A. Taylor & Co., 
merchant millers, Oneida, N. Y., was sus- 
pended for two months for infractions of 
the food laws. They apparently relied 
on verbal statements from purchasers re- 
garding substitutes on hand. 

Receipts of grain for the week by lake 
were 813,000 bus wheat and 90,000 bus 
corn, about the same as last year. The 
elevators are looking for quite a rush of 
wheat before the close of the month, and 
are preparing to take care of it. ~ 

Herman T. Koerner, a prominent resi- 
dent of Grand Island and Buffalo, was 
charged with hoarding flour and sugar. 
He’ voluntarily contributed $5,000 to the 
Red Cross rather than have the charge 
against him referred to the United States 
attorney for prosecution. 

In order to relieve the congestion of 
grain on track, Charles Kennedy, food 


_ administrator here, last Thursday ordered 


all cars unloaded as soon as possible at 
the Concrete and the Superior elevators 
for one side of the city and on the west 
side into the Kam and George Myer malt- 
ing plants. 

A grange in the northern part of this 
state has protested to Herbert Hoovér 
against the order permitting farmers to 
have only eight pounds of flour for each 
member of the household per month, be- 
cause of the difficulty farmers will experi- 
ence in getting to the grist mill during 
the strenuous winter months. 

E. BanGasser. 





With a wheat crop in the United States 
of practically 900,000,000 bus, as shown 
by the government report, there is enough 
to provide 500,000,000 bus for consump- 
tion, 300,000,000 for export, and a re- 
serve of 100,000,000. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Sept. 14 is esti- 
mated at 24,750 bbls, or 93 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 26,250, or 97 per 
cent, last week, 24,250, or 92 per cent, in 
1917, and 22,250, or 83 per cent, in 1916. 

The flour trade in Chicago has dropped 

off to an occasional car or so. Round-lot 
sales are seldom heard of. A contract this 
week between an out-of-town miller and 
a Chicago baker for 5,000 bbls of spring 
wheat flour attracted as much attention as 
a sale of 40,000 bbls would have in pre- 
war times. It was sold at $10, bulk, Chi- 
cago. 
Mills in the Northwest are making bet- 
ter delivery on their contracts than are 
some in the Southwest. Local jobbers 
and flour handlers complain that a few 
mills are slow in ordering cars, and flour 
arrives here in instances 45 days from 
date of order. Millers claim they have 
difficulty in obtaining cars. 

Owing to the grain being lower, barley 
flour is now quoted in Chicago as low as 
$8.10. Certain grades of corn flour are 
also lower, and can be had at $5.10 per 
100 Ibs, in sacks. 

Chicago mills are operating largely on 
hard winter and spring wheat, with a 
fair quantity of rye. Mills are fortunate 
here in having plenty of grain in sight 
and in store, and are much better situated 
than those at interior points. 


DEAR COAL ENHANCES FLOUR PRICE 


One of the principal items of additional 
expense entering into the cost of produc- 
ing flour at the present time is steam 
coal. While the price has been fixed by 
the government, and the ruling quotation 
for Indiana fourth vein is $2.65 at the 
mines, with an average of $1.32 ton for 
freight to Chicago, making a total of 
$3.97 on cars, Chicago, this price is in- 
creased in instances as high as three times 
the average cost in 1916. 

Some mills in this territory figure their 
coal cost was .031 in 1915, nominally .035 
during 1916, .0422 for 1917, and an aver- 
age for the first seven months of 1918 of 
.108 per bbl. Mills in other parts of 
neighboring territory claim that their cost 
for steam coal is running as high as 12c 
per bbl. They pay $5.60 ton. Chicago 
mills pay 20c ton for unloading coal, as 
a rule. 


WHEAT ARRIVING FROM THE WEST 


The Food Administration is bringing a 
great deal of wheat here from Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and Montana. It 
is known as inter-mountain wheat. There 
is also a great deal coming from St. 
Louis and the Southwest. It is taking a 
good deal from the wheat receivers, but 
the elevator interests and local and out- 
side millers have bought liberally, making 
a better market, prices advancing 1@2c 
this week. No. I grades have sold as 
high as 2@3c over the basis, No. 2, for 
which there has been competition, is 1@ 
#Y,c over, while No. 3 was about the same 
premium as No. 2. Low-grades were slow 
at good discounts. 


PLENTY OF CARS FOR SHIPPING GRAIN 


A cash handler in central Illinois says: 
“We have a number of stations in the 
wheat territory of this state and have 
practically handled the entire crop, and 
while there have been lots of complaints 
in regard to the Railroad Administration, 
we never had more cars furnished or were 
so well taken care of as we were this 
year. 

“We have less than 50,000 bus of wheat 
on hand at all our stations, where gener- 





ally we have from 300,000 to 400,000. A 
large part of our wheat went direct to 
the seaboard for export, -as from reports 
we had we were afraid that Chicago 
would be blocked, and turned a great deal 
of wheat away from there that otherwise 
would have been shipped to that market. 

“Old corn is cleaning up rapidly, and 
the new crop when it finally does mature 
should be of better quality. As the farm- 
ers have empty cribs, there will be no 
rush of new corn to market. With the 
wheat price fixed for another year, farm- 
ers are figuring that for good corn they 
will get $2 next summer, and I would not 
be surprised if they do.” 


NOTES 


George E. Marcy, president of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., left for Washington, 
Wednesday. 

Mills have been fair buyers of 
white corn here this week. No. 3 white 
sold at $1.85 late in the week, a good ad- 
vance over last week. 

Nothing definite has been done in re- 
gard to the proposed change in the Board 
of Trade rules providing for the delivery 
of grain in car lots on track on sales for 
future delivery. 

The Food Administration here has ar- 
ranged for 4,000,000 bus more storage 
room in addition to that previously en- 
gaged for storing wheat. Stocks of wheat 
here are over 15,200,000 bus. 

Two mills in this territory, one in Wis- 
consin, have discontinued the manufac- 
ture of barley flour. Whether this product 
has proved unprofitable or not, millers 
do not say, but their plants have been 
converted to wheat and rye. 

Some of the retail stores in Chicago 
have advanced the price on crackers in 
cartons quite materially. An average 
quotation is 20c for an 81,-0z package. A 
cracker that is attracting considerable at- 
tention in Chicago is made entirely of corn 
flour. 

Wheat is being shipped out as fast as 
possible. In August 18,000,000 bus were 
moved east by lake, in addition to 11,000,- 
000 bus of oats, 400,000 bus corn, and 
100,000 bus rye. Shipments of all grains 
by lake are averaging 4,500,000 bus per 
week, about 50 per cent of which is wheat. 

The loss on the feed mill owned by the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., at Roundout, 
Ill, near Chicago, which burned about 
10 days ago, was covered by insurance 
amounting to $350,000. The contract for 
the saline of the mill, which had a 
very large capacity for feedingstuffs, has 
not yet been let. 

Practically every railroad running from 
Chicago to Buffalo has embargoed that 
market against grain shipments. This 
has interfered with the shipping business 
from here, and more especially from In- 
diana, Ohio and, Michigan, which have 
been shipping freely to that point of late, 
and the elevators are congested. 

Trading in barley for future delivery 
started Sept. 9 with sales of 300,000 bus, 
but in the later days business was not 
so good. At the start, September was 
$1.02 asked, with no trades. Later, the 
only “trading was in October and Novem- 
ber. The former started at $1.03, declined 
to $1, and reacted 11, c the first day. 

The Quaker Oats Co., which took in a 
lot of cash oats on August and Septem- 
ber contracts, delivered out over 300,000 
bus on Sept. 12. It is said that it had 
more cash oats than its requirements ne- 
cessitated and, having made liberal sales 
to the seaboard for which permits can- 
not be secured, it delivered the oats. The 
Armour Grain Co. took in a good part of 
them. 

Cash corn prices in Omaha are so high 
that there is almost a shipping difference 
from Chicago to that market. This is 





the result of the short corn crop in south- 
western Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, which are expected to 
have little corn to ship this year. Many 
speculators in the Southwest have been 
long on futures here, and were liberal 
sellers on the decline this week. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in Chi- 
cago the greater part of the week. He 
was of the opinion that 35 per cent of 
the wheat crop of Kansas is still in the 
hands of the farmers, and 25 per cent of 
that in Oklahoma is still held back. He 
has been contracting for considerable 
wheat to be stored in Wichita and at his 
line elevators, and has enough to last him 
for three months. 

Wheat is being moved out by lake as 
fast as eastern lake ports can handle it, 
which helps to relieve the elevators. 
There are about 30,000,000 bus of all 
grains in store in public and private ele- 
vators here, and storage room immediate- 
ly available for 36,000,000 bus. There 
are also some 10,000,000 bus of room that 
can be made availaple if necessary, al- 
though it is not situated conveniently for 
rapid loading or unloading of cars. 

H. S. Pearlstone, millers’ agent, New 
York City, who represents several mills 
in the Southwest and Northwest, and the 
New Century Co., Chicago, has been call- 
ing on mill connections for the past 10 
days. While here on his way home, he 
stated that many millers in Kansas are 
of the opinion that 60 per cent of the 
wheat harvested is now en route for ex- 
port, and that some of them fear they 
will not be able to offer much flour after 
Jan. 1. 

Mixed-feed makers have formulated a 
protest against favorable action being 
taken on the Gore bill now before the 
United States Senate relating to mixed 
feeds. The industry is a large one and 
would be materially affected by adverse 
legislation, which would cause the loss of 
a large quantity of substitutes. President 
A. 8. hite, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has gone to Washington to attend 
a conference there, and will make a vig- 
orous protest. 

Secretary Douglas W. Lackey, of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, has 
been conferring with his members with 
regard to their suggestions as to an ap- 
propriate programme for the annual 
meeting of the organization, which is 
scheduled to be held in Chicago in No- 
vember. The exact date has not been set 
as yet. Secretary Lackey is proving a 
very worthy man for the office he is hold- 
ing, due to his previous 19. years of ex- 
perience in the manufacturing and selling 
of corn products. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Sept. 14.—The flour 
production of Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 12,000 
this week, representing 90 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 10,500, or 80 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
12,000 turned out 10,000, or 84 per cent. 
The rye flour production for the week 
was 2,400 bbls, compared with 2,500 last 
week and nothing last year. 

Flour business was good, and mills op- 
erating heavily. Inquiry was good from 
all sections, and liberal amounts were 
booked. Shipments are being freely made, 
with no difficulty in obtaining equipment. 
Mills are quoting 100 per cent war qual- 
ity at $10.63@10.75, in cotton. 

All report a good demand for rye 
flour. Prices were quoted at $9.35@9.80 
for white, and $7.30@8.20 for dark, in 
cotton. Inquiry was good from the East 
and Southwest, while state and local 
business was satisfactory. Receipts of 
milling rye have not increased much, but 
the outlook for more liberal offering is 
good. Country mills are operating heav- 
ily, and report a good demand for all 
qualities. 

There was a little improvement in de- 
mand for barley flour. Prices were firm 
at $9.30@9.50, cotton. Most dealers have 
moderate supplies on hand, but note an 
improvement in sales. 

Millers report good demand for corn 
flour, and mills are operating to capacity. 
The call was good from the East and 
South, and shipments were liberal. Prices 
were steady at $10 for white, in cotton. 
Corn meal was somewhat slow, but millers 
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are grinding fairly well. Prices were. 
held at $4.75@4.80, cotton, per 100 Ibs. 

Mills are not operating at the present 
on oat flour, but expect to resume next 
week. Demand was » and stocks 
here are light. Prices were unchanged at 
$12.20, in cotton. 

Millfeed was strong, with very little 
wheat feed offering. No straight cars 
are being sold. Shippers say they have 
received very little feed from the North- 
west. Demand was excellent for rye feed, 
and prices are very firm. Most mills have 
sold ahead, and are not offering. Mills 
are holding oat feed at $17, in 100-Ib 
sacks. Considerable barley is being used 
for feed, and giving good satisfaction. 
Hominy feed strong, and prices ad- 
vanced $1 ton. 


NOTES 


Ervin E. Kinkel, Gardiner B. Van 
Ness, Willard P. Boughton, Curt Kanows- 
ky, Franklin L. Kelchner, Jr., and Her- 
bert B. Courteen were elected to mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce this 
week. 


William Koch, a pioneer miller of west- 
ern Wisconsin, died at his home in Mt. 
Vernon, Wis., on Sept. 4, aged 75. Mr. 
Koch retired several months ago, his sons, 
Ferdinand and’ Frederick, purchasing the 
plant. 


The Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, will build a four-story ware- 
house addition, 90x120, of brick and mill 
construction, at its main plant. The 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, is in charge of 
the work. 


C. A. Ogden, Wells, Minn., and J. L. 
White, of Madison, Wis., representing the 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Milling Co., were 
here this week on business. Urban Weav- 
er, Milwaukee, has been appointed as their 
city representative. 

The crop of buckwheat is good and is 
being cut, according to the Wisconsin crop 
report. The seeding of winter wheat has 
begun in the northern part of the state. 
Killing frosts occurred in a number of 
the central and north-central counties, 
which injured corn. 


‘The Wisconsin food administration has 
received word from Washington that the 
license of R. P. Koenig, Watertown, mill- 
er and elevator operator, has been revoked. 
It was claimed he charged a higher price 
for bran than is permitted under the law, 
violated the substitute law and gave in- 
correct information to the public regard- 
ing substitutes. 


The Wisconsin Grain & Cereal Co., Me- 
nomonie, has been incorporated, with 
$100,000. capital by O. G. Wright, Byron 
L. Talbot and W. W. Watkins. The new 
company will buy and sell grain and 
seeds, manufacture flour and feed, buy, 
lease and own mills, elevators, warehouses, 
ete. Mr. Wright is president and treas- 
urer, and Mr. Watkins secretary, of the 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, and 
Mr. Talbot is secretary of the Menomonie 
Milling Co. f 


An increase of more than 100 per cent 
in the production of spring wheat in Wis- 
consin this year, compared with 1917, is 
indicated by the Sept. 1 joint c report 
of the Wisconsin and federal bureaus. 
The estimated production this year is 
6,472,000 bus, against 3,095,000 last year. 
The condition on Sept. 1 is given at 99 
per cent of normal, against 96 per cent 
last year and 85 per cent as a 10-year av- 
erage. The corn crop is estimated at 
67,039,999 bus, compared with 42,196,000 
last year, and barley 23,349,000, against 
19,200,000. The oat crop will probably 
be the largest ever harvested in this state. 


A milling conference was held at Mad- 
ison, on Sept. 6, under the auspices of the 
food administration of Wisconsin, to dis- 
cuss the new rules pertaining to milling 
and sales of flour to dealers and consum- 
ers. Milling-in-transit, handling charges, 
freight, commission, inspection, weigh- 
ing and dockage charges also were con- 
side The conference was attended 
by E. J. Lachmann, Neenah, secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Millers’ Associa- 
tion; A. H. Melville, executive secretary. 
and R. D. Lewis, assistant director, of 
the food administration; M. G. Udey, 
state milling inspector; Fred Kuebler, 
wholesale house price inspector, and H. 
A. Thomann and F. E. Jenks, flour and 
feed department, food administration. 


H. N. Wuson. 
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DIED OF WOUNDS 


Members of the flour trade who knew 
W. S. Weatherston, late manager of the 
export department of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, will 
regret to hear that he died of wounds re- 
ceived in the fighting in France on Aug. 
26. Mr. Weatherston was only in the 
fighting lines two weeks, but in that short 
time he saw continuous action and re- 
ceived the wounds (officially described as 
shell and gas) from which he died during 
the days when the Canadians were mak- 
ing their recent highly important breach 
of the Wotan switch of the Hindenburg 
line. He only lived a few hours after re- 
ceiving these injuries. 

William Sweyn Weatherston was a son 
of Nicholas Weatherston, Toronto, a 
Scotchman, who has been active in the 
railway business of Canada for many 
years. His age was about forty, and 
most of his life was spent in this country. 
The only prolonged period of absence was 
after the South African war, when he 
went to that country on business. His 
father and two sisters and a brother are 
living. 

Mr. Weatherston voluntarily joined the 
Canadian forces engaged in the present 
war in August, 1917, went to England to 
complete his training in March last, and 
reached the fighting lines in France on 
Aug. 11. Although frequently offered a 
commission with safe duties in England, 
he preferred to serve as a private soldier 
at the front, having reverted from non- 
commissioned rank in order to get there. 
His unit was the Canadian Mounted 
Rifles, 

Many in the flour trade of the United 
States and United Kingdom knew Mr. 
Weatherston intimately. He had fine per- 
sonal qualities, an exceptional knowledge 
of his business and was everywhere rec- 
ognized as an outstanding member of the 
Canadian trade. 


The milling industry is passing through 
a period of perplexity. New-crop busi- 
ness has hardly commenced, and millers 
do not know on what basis they are to do 
business during current crop year. The 
food board has fixed the percentage of 
extraction, and has virtually fixed the 
price of flour, but there are other factors 
in the situation that remain to be dealt 
with before milling will become active. 
The chief difficulty is the exporting trade. 
At time of writing, no information is 
available as to what amount of export 
business Canadian millers are to do nor 
as to who will be the buyers. 

Millers trading in Ontario are booking 
their customers’ requirements tentative- 
ly, and are taking care of the immediate 
needs of the trade out of stocks of old 
flour on hand. 

The standard price for western spring 
wheat flour in Ontario is $11.25 bbl, in 
bags, cash terms; new-crop soft winter 
wheat flour, in second-hand jute bags, 
510.50, f.0.b. Toronto. This price for 
spring wheat flour is an advance of 40c 
bbl over quotations that have been main- 
tained since the old-crop 76 per cent ex- 
traction became the rule. This increase is 
largely made up of an advance in railway 
freight rates, the remainder accounting 
for the change in percentage and a slight 
amount for increased cost of milling. 


MILLFEED HIGHER 


In accordance with the decision of the 
food board to allow an advance in the 
Price of wheat products to cover the in- 


crease in freight rates, bran and shorts 
have risen $2, making the former $37 and 
the latter $42 ton, in bags, car lots, de- 
livered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Samples of new-crop western spring 
wheat are now being received by Ontario 
millers, and show good quality. So far 


car quantities, Montreal or Ontario points, 
subject to cash discount of 10c bbl; bar- 
ley flour, $9.40 bbl in bags. 


COARSE GRAINS 


New-crop oats and barley are in active 
demand, but farmers’ deliveries are lim- 
ited, owing to pressure of other work. 
Western oats are not much wanted here 
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no wheat has got this far east, and it is 
not expected that there will be any ar- 
rivals worth mentioning until the latter 
part of this month. In the meantime, mill- 
ers are feeling relieved by the improved 
crop news from the West, and it is hoped 
they will have another busy year. Prices 
for western spring wheat, delivered in On- 
tario, will be based strictly upon the Fort 
William quotation, plus freight and other 
fixed charges. 

Ontario winter wheat is selling in a lim- 
ited way at $2.31 for No. 2 soft winter, 
basis in store, Montreal; No. 3, $2.27; 
No. 2 spring, $2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22. 


CEREALS 


The market for rolled oats is steady, 
and millers are able to sell their output 
without difficulty. Demand for substi- 
tutes is such that every mill having these 


‘to offer is busy. Rolled oats, in 90-lb 


bags, delivered, $5.20; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. Corn 
flour, yellow, $10 bbl, in bags, in mixed- 


at the moment, as millers prefer the On- 
tario grain if they can get it. All of 
these grains will meet with a good demand 
from millers making substitutes for flour, 
throughout new-crop year. New-crop On- 
tario oats are selling at 76@78c bu, car 
lots, at shipping points. New-crop barley, 
$1.04@1.06 bu, car lots, country points. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Reports from all parts of Canada indi- 
cate harvesting conditions that leave lit- 
tle to be desired. In Ontario there has 
been rather too much rain in some parts, 
but farmers are well along with their 
threshing and are making big inroads in- 
to the plowing. Altogether this province 
has been blessed with an abundant crop 
of small grains and, indeed, with all 
classes of foodstuffs. 


CANADIAN FLOUR SAVING 


The Canada food board estimates that 
by standardization of flour and lengthen- 
ing of extraction in milling a saving of 


20,000 bbls of flour per month has been 
accomplished in this country. Conserva- 
tion laws and voluntary saving account 
for another 200,000 bbls per month, the 
total annual saving thus affected being 
given at 2,640,000 bbls, or equivalent to 
nearly 12,000,000 bus of wheat. The in- 
crease in exports of wheat from this 
country due to all the measures adopted 
to achieve same is estimated at 25 to 30 
per cent during the crop year 1917-18. 


ONTARIO WHEAT PRICES 


Ontario millers buying local wheat will 
find the following table, showing sums to 
be deducted from the fixed prices at 
Montreal for Ontario wheat, useful: 

Not exceeding— 


20 miles, bu - 8c 250 miles, bu.... 10c 

50 miles, bu.... 4c 300 miles, bu.... Ile 

75 miles, bu.... 5c 400 miles, bu.... 12¢ 
100 miles, bu.... 6c 500 miles, bu.... 14c 
125 miles, bu.... Te 550 miles, bu.... 15¢ 
150 miles, bu.... 8e 600 miles, bu.... 16c 
200 miles, bu.. 9c 


The fixed price, in store, Montreal, for 
No. 2 red or white winter, is $2.31 bu, 
including the 5c bu premium allowed on 
this wheat. No. 2 Ontario spring is fixed 
at $2.26. No.1 grade of both these wheats 
is 3c bu over No. 2, and No. 3 grade 4c 
under. The track, Montreal, price for 
all grades is le under the in-store price. 
Millers are allowed to pay a premium of 
lc bu over fixed prices if they so desire, 
but no other charges are allowable. 


NOTES 


H. W. Dickinson, flour importer, St. 
Johns, N. F., visited Toronto and called 
at this office this week. 


It is estimated that 8,000,000 bus of 
spring wheat were raised in Ontario this 
year, mostly marquis and goose. This 
quantity will make up to a large extent 
for the reduction in soft winter wheat 
crop. 

The quotations current on stock mar- 
kets for shares of leading Canadian mill- 
ing companies have advanced consider- 
ably since beginning of 1917 crop year. 
Probably $20 per share of $100 par value 
would represent the average. 

Ontario millers buying wheat from 
farmers or dealers are allowed, if they 
wish it, to pay Ic bu over the fixed price 
at Montreal. This sum is a maximum, 
and no other amount to cover brokerage, 
— salary or diversion is allow- 
able. 


The department of labor, Ottawa, has 
worked out a statement regarding the 
amount of bread manufactured by lead- 
ing bakers of principal Canadian cities 
and towns in the month of June. The 
list includes 128 names, and covers this 
country from Halifax to Victoria. These 
bakers used 66,730 bbls of wheat flour 
and 1,564 bbls of substitutes, such as corn, 
oats and rye flours, in the month named. 
The resulting bread showed a yield of 264 
Ibs per bbl of flour, and the average cost 
per pound of bread delivered to con- 
sumer was 6.734c. 


The grain section of the Toronto-board 
of trade held a meeting on Thursday aft- 
ernoon to consider the situation with re- 
gard to administration of the rule about 
fixed prices for Ontario wheat. In prac- 
tice it has been found that the privilege 
of paying Ic bu above fixed prices accord- 
ed to millers is driving those who deal 
in wheat and other grains as grain deal- 
ers out of business. Even millers who 
are causing the trouble would suffer 
should this situation continue, and it is 
the general feeling that there should be 
a straight price that is common to every 
one, or some other means of preventing 
disparity between prices of millers and 
grain dealers that exists at present in this 
province. Dr. Magill, chairman of the 
Board of Grain Supervisors, under whose 
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aig gm this question would come, 
as been invited to visit Toronto for the 
purpose of considering the matter. 


MONTREAL 

MonTreEAL, Qur., Sept. 14.—One of the 
features of the milling industry this week 
was the announcement or the Canada food 
board that the extraction from the 1918 
spring wheat crop would be 74.3 per cent, 
instead of 76 per cent, which was in force 
during the latter part of the crop year 
of 1917. 

The price of new-crop spring wheat 
flour has not been announced, but it is 
expected that it will be 15@20c bbl high- 
er than at present. 

Demand for old-crop spring wheat flour 
continues good, with sales of car lots for 
shipment to country points at $11.35 bbl, 
in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, and to city bak- 
ers at $11.45, delivered. 

A steady trade continues in winter 
wheat flour, and the market is firm, with 
sales of broken lots at $11.60 bbl in new 
cotton bags, and at $11.30 in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-store. 

Barley flour has declined 50@75c, mak- 
ing present price $11.50 bbl, in bags, de- 
livered. This is attributed to more lib- 
eral supplies and increased offerings of 
new-crop flour for delivery at end of this 
month at lower figures. Government 
standard corn flour is weaker, and prices 
are 20c lower at $10.50@10.60 bbl, in bags, 
delivered. Rye flour, $12.25 bbl, in bags; 
oat and white corn flour, $12. 

Millfeed is unchanged, prices being 
firmly maintained, with a good demand 
and small offerings. Bran, $37 ton; 
shorts, $42; pure grain moullie, $67@68; 
barley feed, $63@64,—including bags, de- 
livered. 





SERIOUS GRAIN CONGESTION 


On account of the serious grain con- 
gestion in the port of Montreal, the Ca- 
nadian railways are diverting and have 
diverted hundreds of cars of grain from 
Montreal to other ports in order to re- 
lieve the situation. W. M. Neal, general 
secretary of the Canadian railway war 
board, explains the situation as follows: 

“The railroads, after consultation with 
the harbor commissioners, arranged to 
bring a certain quantity of grain for ex- 
port through Montreal. This grain be- 
gan to reach its maximum a little more 
than two weeks ago. The result is we 
have so much grain in cars,in Montreal 
that yards have become seriously con- 
gested. Hundreds of cars have been sent 
to other ports because this port has all 
the grain it can handle. 

“According to our information, Mont- 
real should be able to take 450 cars daily. 
At the present time it is taking less than 
half that quantity. We have on track in 
Montreal about 1,500 cars of grain, and 
another 1,200 in transit to Montreal from 
the West. That makes a total of 2,700 
cars of grain, containing more than 4,000,- 
000 bus. This grain is all for shipment 
to allied countries. This is the worst 
accumulation of grain we have had in 
Montreal.” 


MILLERS’ CASH RESOURCES 


Reference has been made from time to 
time to the situation in which Canadian 
milling companies find themselves as a 
result of the small stocks they are allowed 
to carry under present government regu- 
lations. For three years there has been a 
steady writing down of inventories to pro- 
vide against a sudden reversal in prices 
of wheat and flour. The reversal has not 
come yet, the written-down inventories 
have been liquidated, and the reserves 
consequently realized in cash. Such in- 
ventories as are now carried are under 
the protection of fixed prices. 

The large working capital a re- 
quired by the companies to finance large 
stocks at high prices is .eft more or less 
idle, unless outside means for its invest- 
ment can be found. In the case of these 
companies, at least, arguments against 
large dividend payments, based on the 
need of conserving resources for work- 
ing capital, become temporarily inef- 
fective. Final dividend declarations for 
the year ended Aug. 31, due very shortly, 
are therefore awaited with some interest, 
as is also the balance sheet to be put 
forward. 

WANT QUEBEC PRICES FIXED 


A special meeting o. the Montreal 
Chamber of Commerce was held last week, 
at which it was decided to request the 
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Board of Grain Supervisors to fix prices 
for Quebec wheat in the same manner as 
they have been fixed for Ontario wheat. 
The matter was brought up by J. Ainey, 
a member of the Board of Grain Super- 
visors, who together with W. L. Best, 
another member of the board, contended 
that Quebec had been treated unjustly in 
this respect. Quebec’s wheat crop is esti- 
mated to be in the neighborhood of 8,000,- 
000 bus. 
NOTES 

G. J. Lane, representative of the Robin 
Hood Mills at Halifax, visited Montreal 
recently. 

J. B. Cassils, of Demerara, W. I., was 
introduced at the Board of Trade by 
Thomas Williamson, president of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, gen- 
eral manager of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Que- 
bec Railway, Light & Power Co. 

For selling flour for export to the 
United States without a permit, E. 
Huard, of Lake Megantic, Que., will have 
to close his business until such time as 
his license is released from suspension by 
the Canada food board. 

Acting upon information received from 
the United States Food Administration, 
the Canada food board has suspended the 
license and closed the business of H. La- 
porte, of Lake Megantic, Que., for an in- 
definite period, for exporting flour from 
Canada without a permit. 

A proposal that the .price of oats and 
barley be fixed is said to have been 
brought to the attention of the Canadian 
government. Products of these grains 
have been designated. by the Canada food 
board as substitutes for wheat flour, and 
must be purchased when wheat flour is 
bought, hence this request. 

For selling flour to American citizens 
for export, and for selling the same with- 
out substitutes in the proportion called 
for by the regulations, the Canada food 
board has suspended the license of J. 
Rideout, St. Croix, N. B., and has ordered 
him not to buy, sell, or deal directly or 
indirectly in any food commodity. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Sept. 14.—Shipments 
of wheat are increasing daily, and most of 
the mills of western Canada will be grind- 
ing new-crop grain by the ‘end of next 
week. Many of them are already in op- 
eration. Demand for standard flour con- 
tinues heavy. Millers are adjusting them- 
selves to the new order of the Canada 
food board with regard to percentage of 
extraction for flour, and standard quota- 
tions for western points are being worked 
out accordingly. At time of writing, no 
accepted prices are yet available for pub- 
lication, and millers in the meantime are 
making their sales on the basis of $10.70 
bbl, Fort William. 


SUBSTITUTES 


There is a good demand for practically 
all substitutes now available in western 
markets. Rye and barley flours are pop- 
ular as substitutes for wheaten flour in 
bread-making, and rye meal is also be- 
coming better known in this part of the 
country. 

RYE FLOUR 

Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is being offered in the Winnipeg 
market at $9.90 bbl, straight grade $9.40, 
and dark grade $8.20, jobbing terms. Rye 
meal is quoted at $7.70. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran and shorts is as keen 
as ever, and the mills now running say 
every bag of feed they have to offer, is 
eagerly taken. An advance in prices, 
based on those prevailing in eastern Can- 
ada, is under discussion by the authori- 
ties, but millers continue to quote at old 
figures. These are: bran, $30.80 ton; 
shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, . f.o.b. 
point of shipment in Winnipeg territory; 
western Manitoba, 80c under; Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, $3 under. British Co- 
lumbia coast points: bran, $35; shorts, $40. 

ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 

There is an excellent demand for both 

rolled oats and oatmeal. Prices remain 


unchanged. Today leading mills are ask- 
ing for rolled oats $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb 


bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of de- 
livery; standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


The new-crop movement in western 
Canada has made a good start this week. 
Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg are daily 
increasing, the greater part of the grain 
thus far inspected coming from southern 
Manitoba. The grade is high. Millers 
have been in the market all the week for 
supplies, and very little of the wheat com- 
ing through is finding its way to Fort Wil- 
liam. Deliveries of other grains have 
been light, with trading correspondingly 
quiet. 

Traders here are awaiting information 
regarding new regulations governing buy- 
ing and exporting. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winni- 
peg are $2.2414 bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern, $2.211%4 for No. 2 Manitoba 
northern and $2.171%4 for No. 3 Manitoba 
northern. Wheat bought at these prices 
is subject to a tax of 3c bu, for use in 
equalizing carrying charges and adminis- 
tration expenses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 8514c bu; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, $1.07; No. 1 north- 
western flaxseed, $3.961,,; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.70,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for week ending Sept. 11, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
Ae TPN, errr 35 218 
eS ee ee 22 197 
BORG. Tc iiceecdeccwcccaccces 83 317 
Ss LS ae wet Be tess vawcess 122 eae 
Re AR ee 84 669 
UNG: BE Ks cas ees tacssccvesecs 229 358 


WESTERN CROPS 


With the exception of a few points 
where rain has again fallen, harvesting 
operations have proceeded throughout 
the week without interruption. In Mani- 
toba, threshing is about general. In Sas- 
katchewan, 90 per cent of the wheat crop 
is cut, and 40 per cent of the oats. Thresh- 
ing has begun, and will be in full swing 
next week. In southern Alberta, 75 per 
cent of the grain is in stack, and threshing 
has started at some points. 

The recent rains have been of great 
benefit to the late grains, especially in the 
case of oats. Some complaints are com- 
ing to hand as to the shortage of thresh- 
ermen but, generally speaking, farmers 
are contriving to get along with the help 
available. 


PLEASED WITH HANDLING OF GRAIN 


At the annual meeting of the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, held this week, Fred 
J. Anderson was elected president for 
the forthcoming year, with John E. Bot- 
terell as vice-president. Dr. Robert Ma- 
gill was again elected secretary. A reso- 
lution was also unanimously passed by 
the members, expressing their gratifica- 
tion at the powers now placed in the hands 
of the Board of Grain Supervisors for 
the handling of the 1918 crop, and urging 
that nothing be done to in any way curtail 
the powers thus vested. The resolution 
also expressed the opinion that the han- 
dling of grain through the regular chan- 
nels is in the interest of Canadian trade, 
and will enable producers to market their 
grains to the best advantage at the con- 
clusion of the war, when Canada will have 
to compete with countries having large 
supplies of grain to sell. 


NOTES 

A recent official publication of the gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan puts the wheat 
acreage in that province at 9,101,000, 
against 8,273,250 a year ago. 

Lieutenant Allan McGaw, of the Cana- 
dian forces in France, is revisiting his old 
home in Winnipeg on leave. Lieutenant 
McGaw is a son of the late S. A. McGaw, 
general manager Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. 

It is announced that James Preston 
Jones, of Fort William, Ont., has been 
appointed a member of the Board of 
Grain Supervisors. Mr. Jones is also a 
member of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners for Canada. 

The B. B. Rye Flour Mills, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, will reopen for business on new- 
crop rye this week. Additions have been 
made to the plant, giving it a capacity 
of 200 bbls per day. This company also 
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makes barley flour, but expects to run 


_ exclusively on rye for the next few 


months. 

At a meeting of the speakers of the 
extension department of agriculture of 
the province of Manitoba, held recently 
in Winnipeg, a resolution charged that 
neither the present standard flour on the 
market nor the substitutes prescribed for 
use in connection with it by the Canada 
food board are obtainable in a pure form. 
This resolution has been forwarded to the 
Canada food board. It is claimed that 
the present combination flour contains a 
much higher percentage of substitutes 
than called for, and does not make good 
or wholesome bread. 

The Canadian food controller made a 
surprising statement in an address at the 
recent Toronto exhibition. In speaking 
of the western Canadian crops Mr. 
Thompson said the board had at one time 
reason to expect the wheat outturn of this 
year would be 450,000,000 bus, whereas 
weather conditions had reduced the pros- 
pect to somewhere between 80,000,000 and 
150,000,000 bus. It is impossible to un- 
derstand how the chairman of the food 
board could be so misinformed as to the 
early possibilities and present actualities 
of the western wheat crops. 

G. Rock. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 14.—Hard 
wheat flour is still being offered at $10.50 
@10.75, 98-lb cottons, while soft wheat 
is quoted at $10.30@10.60. Sales are slow, 
and trade seems well stocked and booked 
for 30-day shipment. There was a better 
demand for corn flour and corn starch. 
There is no disposition on the part of corn 
millers to quote. One concern, however, 
offered white corn flour, in 100-lb sacks, at 
$5.25. 

The depot quartermaster here has is- 
sued circular proposals for bids on ‘sup- 
plics, which include large lots of rice 
flour, corn flour, corn starch, oatmeal, and 
white and yellow corn meal. Rice. flour 
is scarce, and corn flour stock here now 
is limited. There is no demand for rye 
flour. 

The following are prices at which 
wholesalers sell on the track: Flour, 
$10.90@11.25. Bran, tagged, per 100 lbs, 
$2@2.05. Corn, bulk on track: No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.80@1.82 bu; No. 2 mixed, $1.75 
@1.77. Oats: No. 3 white, 79@80c; No. 
2 white, 80@8lc. Corn products: corn 
meal, $9.90 bbl; cream meal, $10.70; 
grits, $10.80. 

Georce L, Ferry. 





Delay Over Revenue Bill 

Wasutnoton, D. C., Sept. 14.—The 
House yesterday laid aside consideration 
of the revenue bill long enough to pass 
with but a scattering opposition legisla- 
tion proposed by Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo to prevent a decline in the 
Liberty bond market through the taxa- 
tion of interest on the war loans. The 
measure provides that Liberty bond pur- 
chases up to $30,000 of the fourth loan 
shall be exempt from taxation under the 
surtax, war and excess profits sections of 
the pending revenue bill, and further pro- 
vides that interest on prior loans shall be 
similarly exempt up to total individual 
bond holdings of $45,000. 

The remainder of the week the House 
has spent in the usual protracted sectional 
and political debate which invariably pre- 
cedes detailed consideration of revenue 
legislation. It is expected that the lower 
legislative body will begin to take up the 
tax bill in detail next week, and its pass- 
age will then depend upon whether or 
not the leaders of the two parties agree 
to write it in the statute books before the 
fall elections. However, even if the House 
passes it with dispatch, there is bound to 
be a long delay in acting on it in the 
Senate, where it has already been found 
necessary to prolong the period of hear- 
ings on the measure. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





A petition signed by farmers near Hen- 
derson, Ky., and directed to the grain 
corporation at St. Louis, makes complaint 
against wheat buyers, alleging that they 
have been paying lower prices than re- 
quired by the Food Administration. One 
large grain concern stated that it was 
barely breaking even on wheat bought for 
export, 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 14 


FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 

O8-1D BRORS 2 cccdecevvvecsccee $10.25 @10.55 


Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.49@11.62 


Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.20@10.35 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ..... + 10.40@10.60 
White rye patent, cotton ...... - 9.25@ 9.40 
Standard barley flour, cotton.... 8.10@ 8.30 
Standard corn flour, jute ....... 10.25 @10.46 


WHEAT—Demand good and prices higher. 
Good wheat, %@2c over government basis. 
Poor and smutty sell at heavy discounts. No. 
1 red sold at $2.27; smutty, $2.20@2.22; No. 
2 red, $2.23@2.25; No. 3 red, $2.19; No. 1 
hard, $2.27%; No. 2 hard, $2.24%; No. 3 
hard, $2.20; No. 1 northern $2.27@2.28, smut- 
ty $2.21; No. 2 northern, $2.23@2.26; No. 3 
northern $2.20@2.21, smutty $2.16; No. 1 
mixed, $2.23@2.27; No. 2 mixed, $2.06@ 
2.24%. 

CORN—Supply good, market weak, with 
prices 5@7c lower on No, 6 grades. Sample 
grade, $1.10@1.40; No. 6 mixed, $1.33@1.35; 
No. 5 mixed, $1.48@1.49; No. 4 mixed, $1.54 
@1.55%; No. 6 yellow, $1.35@1.45; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.32@1.55; No. 4 yellow, $1.46@1.60; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.65; No. 2 yellow, $1.65; 
No. 6 white, $1.52@1.60; No. 5 white, $1.70; 
No. 4 white, $1.75 @1.78; No. 2 white, $1.85. 

OATS—Demand good; offerings liberal. 
No. 3 white, 70% @71%c; standards, 70% @ 
71%Cc. 

RYE—Market weaker, and 1@2c lower. 
No. 2, $1.62@1.64; No. 1 sold at $1.68% and 
sample grade at $1.52. 

BARLEY—Offerings larger and market 
weaker, with sales at $1@1.04 for good to 
fancy. 

CORN GOODS—Trade is fair in corn flour 
and meal, but rather slow in grits. Corn flour 
is lower at $5.05 for standard brands, grits 
firmer at $4.60, and meal $4.59, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

r~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis..... 200 145 147 135 
Wheat, bus.... 3,795 402 2,454 232 
Corn, bus...... 1,951 464 722 394 
Oats, bus...... 2,825 3,901 2,500 2,462 
Rye, bus....... 120 18 174 
Barley, bus.... 274 563 35 182 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 14 


FLOUR—Hard wheat, 100 per cent, is 
quoted at $10@10.30 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots; soft wheat, $9.70@9.80. 

MILLFEED—Based on the maximum per- 
mitted prices, bran is quoted nominally at 
27.25 ton, mill-run, or mixed feed at $28.50, 
and shorts at $29.25, in 48-in burlap bags. 

WHEAT—Hard, No. 1 dark §$2.20@2.21, 
medium $2.18@2.18%, yellow $2.17; No. 2 
dark $2.17@2.18, medium $2.15@2.16, yellow 
$2.18; No. 8 dark $2.18, medium $2.11@2.12, 
yellow $2.09@2.10; No. 4 dark $2.09@2.10, 
medium §$2.07@2.08%, yellow $2.04@2.05; 
soft, No. 1 $2.18, No. 2 $2.15, No. 3 $2.11. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.88@1.91, No. 3 
$1.85@1.87; yellow, No. 2 $1.71@1.73, No. 3 
$1.65@1.68; mixed, No. 2 $1.68@1.70, No. 3 
$1.63 @1.65. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
191 1 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus. .2,868,750 514,900 668,250 248,400 


Corn, bus.... 620,000 130,000 293,750 
Oats, bus....1,186,600 642,400 319,500 592,500 


oo 
so 
= 
=" 
= 


Rye, bus..... 14,800 4,400 8,800 4,400 
Barley, bus.. 49,500 25,200 22,100 4,200 
Bran, tons... 480 820 980 2,380 
Hay, tons.... 6,672 10,104 4,068 2,940 
Flour, bbls... 18,850 6,500 64,275 652,750 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 14 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 

Spring patent, 100 per cent war 

quality, cotton ’ 0. 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton ... 9. 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton .... 7. 
Barley flour, cotton ...........+ 9. 
Graham flour, cotton .......... . 
Corn flour, cotton ..... e 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ie car 
Oat QOH WOCURE kak 00% bocce coee «eee» @12.20 

MILLFEED—Strong and scarce for wheat 
feeds; other feeds firm and in good demand. 
Standard bran, $30.96@34.45; standard mid- 
dlings, $82.52@386.45; rye feed, $49@50.50; 
oil meal, $56; hominy feed, $60.50 @61.50,—all 
in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices were 3@4c over govern- 
ment basis for choice. Receipts, 509 cars. 
Demand brisk from millers and shippers. 
No. 1 northern, government prices, es. ‘a 
2.28; No. 2, $2.23@2.26; No. 8, $2.19@2. 

BARLEY—Declined 4@5c. weeny "160 
cars, Demand was good for bést grades. 
Shippers look for an increase in receipts. No. 
3, $1.01@1.03; No. 4, 95c@$1.01; feed and 
rejected, 900@$1. 

RYE—Prices were 3@4c lower... Receipts, 
47 cars. A more liberal movement is looked 
for next week. Millers and shippers took all 


. Quotations, fresh 


offerings. No. 1, $1.65% @1.67; No. 2, $1.65 
@1.66; No. 3, $1.55@1.64. 


CORN—Advanced 10c, Receipts, 115 cars. 
Demand was good, and offerings were taken 
each day. The local trade bought freely of 
yellow and high mixed. Millers were in the 
market at all times for white. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.58@1.68; No. 4 yellow, $1.52@1.65; No, 3 
mixed, $1.53@1.60; No. 3 white, $1.75 @1.77. 


OATS—Prices were \%c higher. Receipts, 
469 cars. The demand was good for all 
grades, and tables were cleared each day. 
Millers bought choice heavy for milling pur- 
poses, while the local trade paid top prices 
for choice. The movement is expected to con- 
tinue liberal. Standard, 70@71%c; No. 3 
white, 69@70%c; No. 4 white, 68@69c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


o> --Shipments—, 

1918 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 14,175 14 140 70,790 20,253 
Wheat, mee 656,500 136,250 572,300 25,300 
Corn, bus. 154,100 60,920 48,812 46,140 
Oats, bus. a 028,160 523,320 864,085 542,824 
Barley, bus. 229,500 474,600 59,890 78,976 
Rye, bus..... »425 «677,026 1,200 42,167 
Feed, tons... 828 680 4,992 2,655 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 14 


FLOUR—Receipts, 10,796,752 Ibs in sacks, 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.25@10.50 
Kansas, 100 per cent . - 10.85@11.10 
Spring, 100 per cent . eeeee 10.85@11.10 


WHMAT—~Oferings fight and market firm. 
Receipts, 634,193 bus; exports, 440,826; stock, 
2,610,562. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator, government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.36; No. 2 northern spring, 
$2.36; No. 2 hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.34; No. 3 red winter, 
$2.32; No. 3 northern spring, $2:32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.30. 

RYE—In small supply and quiet. Quo- 
tations to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.65 bu; 
near-by, as to quality, $1.50@1.60 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with offerings fairly 
liberal. Quotations: $8.50@10, as to quality, 
per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 


BARLEY FLOUR—Dull, and weak to sell. 
Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of $8.15@ 
8.75 per bbl, in sacks. 


CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market largely nominal. Receipts, 3,750 bus; 
stock, 28,879. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: yellow, as to quality, Reading track, 
$1.70@1.85; yellow, as to quality, Pennsyl- 
vania track, $1.70@1.80. 

CORN GOODS—Trade slow, and some 
kinds easier. Offerings moderate but ample. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy.. ‘ape -@4.85 








Granulated white meal, fancy.. @5.15 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... @4.765 
White table meal, fancy ... ° @5.15 
Ordinary ground meal ........... @ 4.50 
White corn flour, fancy ......... «) @5.55 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... . @5.15 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. @5.15 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... «e+» @3.50 
OATS—Firm and ‘%c higher, but trade 
quiet. Receipts, 241,825 bus; exports, 201,- 
018; stock, 405,764, Quotations: 
No. 2 white, mew .........++++. 79 @80 
Standard white, new ........... 78 @79 
No. 3 white, mew .......6.6+265 77% @78 
No, 4 white, new ..........++.-. 76 @T7 
OATMEAL—Quiet and easier. Offerings 


moderate but ample. Prices for oatmeal are 
both spot and to arrive. Barley orders ac- 
cepted for prompt shipment from eastern 
stock points. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
bbl, $10.41; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, 
$9.25@9.50; patent, cut, bbl, $10.41@11.88; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and 
quality, $4.25 @6.25. 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 14 


FLOUR—Purchases by Grain Corporation 
had little effect upon the market, but prices 
are slightly advanced and condition some- 
what firmer. Receipts are in excess of actual 
requirements, and stocks are accumulating. 


Springs and Kansas were quoted $10.90@ 
11.26; winters, $10.25@10.50; rye, $8.50@10; 
barley flour, $8.75 @9.25,—jute. Receipts, 


105,568 bbis. 

CORN GOODS—Dull; buyers have little in- 
terest and distributors find difficulty in dis- 
posing of spot stocks. Yellow granulated 
meal was quoted at $4.50@4.75, white at 
$4.10@4.30, and corn flour at $4.85, per i166 
Ibs, cotton. 

WHEAT —Still accumulating. Receipts are 
good, but tonnage for export scarce. Re- 
ceipts, 1,085,000 bus. ’ 

CORN—The break in prices followed by 
heavy receipts has produced a decidedly 
bearish feeling, which, with favorable news 
from the seat of war, left the market weak. 
shelled to arrive: No. 2 
yellow, $1.77%; No. 8 yellow, $1.73%. Re- 
ceipts, 47,600 bus. 

OATS—Somewhat steadier, though export 
demand was light. Quotations were 80% @ 
ban according to quality. Receipts, 288,800 
us. 


DULUTH, SEPT. 14 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are as shown below: 


Class A, car lots, hulk, mill........... $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitutes) ........ 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ...........++. 10.30 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars or 


dock, less than car lots, undelivered 10,40 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 

Warehouse ......ceceeeeee Secccvcos 10.55 

Exact charge extra for hauling. Sacks, 


48c per bbl, extra, 
Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: 





Bey BORE BIO Foes wecrrdvoosecives $4.35 
Pure white rye .. eee owees +» 4.70 
No. 3 dark rye . 3.70 
No. 6 rye ..... Covecesccceves 4.70 
WO. B TFS cvccvsvece ew rs er Coeccevece 3.95 
Yellow corn meal .........60+5 Peweccce 4.80 
Yellow corn flour ....... PPTeTI LITT TTT 5.20 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ended: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 


Sept. 14.20,690 Sept. 15.25,710 Sept. 16.21,000 
Sept. 7..15,840 Sept. 8.. 9,630 Sept. 9..23,370 
Aug. 31.15,290 Sept. 1..14,085 Sept. 2..24,900 
Aug. 24. 3,100 Aug. 25. 8,500 Aug. 26.21,960 


WHEAT—Business showed sharp expan- 
sion. Movement from country is looked for 
to run larger next week. Offerings were of 
good average grade, with elevators and mills 
active buyers. Some cars were turned over 
to the Food Administration. The rush of 
samples made trading free. Holders worked 
hard to get the best prices possible, but bulk 
of sales ranged around government figures. 
Occasional cars brought a little better price, 
due to quality and weight. 

Loading of boats for Buffalo has reached 
over 1,000,000 bus. It is expected that the 
movement from now on will be in propor- 
tion to the ability of elevator and railroad 
facilities in the East to handle it. Stocks 
increased 3,045,000 bus, and at the close to- 
night stand at 4,038,000, against 688,000 last 
year. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents, per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white | No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 7 ... 675% @69% .....@163 80@ 95 
Sept. 9 ... 67% @69% ..... @161% 80@ 95 
Sept. 10 ... 67% @69% ..... 161 80@ 95 
Sept. 11... HED or $s] 161 @161% 85@ 98 
Sept. 12 ... 674% @69% ..... @160% 85@ 98 
Sept. 18 ... 68%@70% ..... + ta 83@ 95 
Sept. 14 . » Be eses 161% @16 83@ 95 
Sept. 15* .. 59% @60% ..... Siss 1189141 

*1917. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Domestic——, ——-Bonded—— 


1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Oats ....... 88 12 262 ee 18 32 
RYO .reccee 60 604 247 oe ee oe 
Barley ..... 611,174 953 3 oe 14 
Flaxseed ... 21 184 7 ee . 75 
COFM .ccccee 6 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Spring ....3,140 6525 711 566 85 6425 
Durum .... 569 311 301 we +» 586 
Winter .... 82 8 278 ee oe ee 
WIGS ccees 00 oe 9 os es 86 
Totals ..3,791 844 1,299 566 35 46997 
WE wccccce 6 os ~ 1 os es 
Oats ...... 15 56 3 4 9 
Bonded... .. ee 2 e° ee es 
Rye ....... 90 579 3846 oo 127 271 
Barley ..... 85 889 456 -»- 280 184 
Bonded... 1 we 7 os TT ee 
Flaxseed ... 18 $0 4 9 18 67 
Bonded. oe oe 1 3 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 14, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7- Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 2,799 218 8,001 2,266 474 258 
2 dk nor 
3dknor } 
3 nor 5 52 9 407 97 33 0-106 
All other 

spring ... 479 160 1,288 642 31 245 
1 amb dur 
1, 2 dur 2338 4 3= 62 eo 808 96 
2 amb dur 
3 amb eh 
3 dur 5 6 
All other 

durum . 282 993 77 79 195 
1 dk hd w 5 
1,2 hdw 73 10 
2 dk hd w 
All other 

winter... 13 7 869 24 1 247 
White i... oe os 23 os 1 32 
Mixed ..... «+ oe +» 842 1765 169 


Totals ...4,038 688 6,581 3,825 900 1,242 


FLAXSEED — Conditions were mixed. 
Frost reports caused early bulge in prices, 
but with rising temperature the market 
weakened, and sold down 1@3c under the 
close of Sept. 7. Firmness in cash market 
owing to low stocks and covering against 
outstanding oil contracts led to upturn at 
end of week. September finished with a net 


gain of 4c, while the rest of the list rested 
unchanged. 

Late crop news favored the bearishly in- 
clined, and dealers are awaiting developments 
before taking hold of the new crop exten- 
sively. Crushers filled present requirements 
without pressing purchases. Receipts in- 
creased, representing prior sales made to ar- 
rive. Activity and dullness alternated. Best 
interest was shown in October and November. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


7—Close——,, 

Opening . Sept. 15 
Sept:9 High Low Sept. 14 1917 
Sept. .$4.08 $4.15 $4.07 $4.12 $3.36 
Oct. .. 3.97 4.06 3.94 3.97 3.36 
Nov. .. 3.92% 4.02 3.91% 3.92% 3.36 
Dec. .. 3,89 3.90 3.88 3.89 3.31 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT—CROP YEAR 

Flour output of Duluth-Superior mills for 
four crop years ended Aug. 31, were as fol- 
lows, in barrels: 





1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

Sept..... 117,865 122,850 104,365 119,500 
Oct...... 117,465 127,260 193,490 175,815 
Nov..... 161,030 138,870 167,300 139,755 
Dec...... 158,815 114,565 167,230 74,860 
Jan.... 92,855 56,090 126,655 87,135 
Feb. + 64,755 40,505 103,470 97,765 
March... 79,576 72,655 98,380 77,265 
April 72,205 61,380 101,105 82,975 
May..... 40,855 99,886 76,845 120,750 
June 60,215 116,945 64,785 107,240 
July..... 26,560 84,030 96,860 68,015 
August.. 43,300 72,045 101,015 61,005 
Tots. 1,035,495 1,096,980 1,401,500 1,212,080 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 14 


FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.25@10.65, 
bulk; new soft wheat flour, $9.35@9.75, bulk. 
White rye flour $8.90@9.10, straight $8.80, 
dark $8.25, bbl, jute. Corn flour $4.85@5.06, 
rice flour $8.70, per 100 lbs, cotton. Barley 
flour, 55 per cent, $8.05 @8.25. 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 Ibs 
more, and 50c per ton additional allowed on 
feed in mixed cars with flour. White hominy 


feed, $64; oat feed, $16.50, nominal; alfalfa 
meal, $38.60. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 1,181 cars, against 


1,356 last week. Fair demand at government 
prices. 

CORN—Demand fair and prices 11c lower. 
Receipts, 287 cars, against 175. Closing 
prices: No. 2 yellow, $1.70; No. 8 yellow, 
$1.62; No, 5 yellow, $1.52; No. 3 white, $1.75 
@1.76. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.40@4.70; cream meal, $4.90; grits and 
hominy, $5. 

OATS—Prices 
good. Receipts, 297 cars, against 242. 
ing prices: No. 8 white, 72@72%c; 
mixed, 71% @71\c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls 61,930 106,770 68,390 140,270 
Wh't, bus.1,914,457 557,235 1,336,000 469,870 
Corn, bus. 384,475 127,505 164,270 130,980 
Oats, bus. 720,000 1,030,200 596,390 1,162,680 
Rye, bus.. 31,900 12,450 4,430 9,070 
Barley, bus 12,800 84,800 6,890 1,650 


%@ic lower, and demand 
Clos- 
No. 2 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 14 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... 
Graham flour .........seeseeee8 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs........ 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs ....... oe 
Barley flour, 100 lbs .. 
Corn flour, white, 100 ibs peseseve 






Bran, mixed cars, per ton. 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 





per tom ........ eer eeesereeees 
Barley middlings ........ eesece -@ 
Barley feed ........ssee0s ° 43. 00@45. 00 
MVS DOOR cccccsctccccecsccce + 44.00@45.00 





Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@62.50 


Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... ..... 1.2 
Corn meal, table, per tom ...... 95.00 @98.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 65.00 @68.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - 67.00@69.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ..........+. wees + @57.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... «oes» @55.00 
Cottonseed meal, 86 per cent, 

COCO 00 ccc cccccccsetvcsesse - @63.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOOG ccccccescoscecesssocesas 9.80@ 9.90 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 17.00@18.00 

WHEAT—Considerable No. 1 northern has 
reached here this week. Closing prices: im- 
mediate shipment, $2.31%; all September 
shipment, $2.31; dark No. 1 northern, $2.33, 
c.if., war risk extra. Winter wheat Geclara- 
tions were taken by the government at the 
fixed prices for straight wheat and a dis- 
count of 5@ibc for smutty. No. 1 red, 
$2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.35%; No. 1 white, 
$2.36%; No. 2 white, $2.83%; No. 1 mixed, 
$2.86%; No. 2 mixed, $2.88%,—on track, New 
York domestic. 

CORN—Arrivals were quite liberal, and 
prices declined 6@10c early in the week, but 
the market was again stronger at the close, 
with an active demand. No. 3 yellow, $1.70; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.65; No. 5 yellow, $1.60; No, 
6 yellow, $1.55; sample corn, $1.056@1.35,— 
on track, through billed, 

OATS—Higher and strong on light receipts 
and an active demand. Receivers were or- 
dered to place arrivals in store. No. 2 white, 








990 


76%c; standard, 74%c; No. 3 white, 74%c; 
No. 4 white, 73%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—The only disposition of receipts 
here could be made to feed millers, and they 
were bidding too low prices. Quotations were 
$1.05@1.15, on track, through billed. 

RYE—The few cars of No. 1 and No. 2 
offered here on track sold at $1.64. 


BOSTON, SEPT. 14 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 








Spring patent .......ceseeeeees $11.,00@11.20 
Hard winter patent .........+. - 11.00@11.15 
Soft winter patent ........ +. 10.50@11.00 
“Victory” mixed flour ..........+ 10.62@11.00 


MILLFEED—Only an occasional car of 
mixed feed and flour offered. Other feeds in 
light supply and smal! offerings. Barley 
feed, $42; gluten feed, $56.92; stock feed, $57; 
hominy feed, $65.40; rye feed, $53; oat hulls, 
reground, $22,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A quiet demand for 
all kinds. White cern flour is quoted at $5@ 
5.25 per 100 Ibs, in sacks; white corn meal, 
$4.90@5; granulated yellow, $5.30; boited, 
$5.25; - feeding, $3.50@3.55; cracked. corn, 
$3.55@3.60; hominy grits and samp, $5@ 
5.25; white corn flakes, $5.50@6.50,—all in 
100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—Little inquiry for oatmeal, 
with rolled held at $4.85 per 90-lb sack, and 
cut and ground at $5.57; rye flour, patent, 
$9.50@10, in sacks; barley flour, in sacks, 
$8.20 @8.75 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.... 54,655 40,019 ..... «sss. 





Wheat, bus...291,520 28,450 425,844 88,668 
Corn, bus..... OEP: sccse 26,986 ...<% 
Oats, bus..... 100, 550 105,895 28,237 132,116 
Rye, bus...... 29,100 34,266 96,507 1,147 
Millfeed, tons. 32 »C) eee esece 
Corn meal, bbls 1,550 «1.65  «ceues ease 
Oatmeal, sacks 7,800 ..... eos  s6ne00 


Exports from Boston during the seals end- 
ing Sept. 14 were 136,000 bus wheat. 
BALTIMORE, SEPT. 14 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





BPI boc cccccsccccss 6/00 60066 dd $10.75 @11.00 
Witter ..cccccces Copervedecccce: RUC AaEe 
Hard winter ......-seeescsees «+» 10.75@11.00 


Rye flour, pure and blended. - 8.50@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ blended ......... eoce ovce eo @ll.66 
City mills’ spring ........eeeeee eeeee @11.50 
City mills’ winter .......... ates «+» @11.25 


MILLFEED—With no straight cars to 
offer, mills were nominally quoting, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton, as follows: spring bran, 
$365.50; spring mixed feed, $36.25; spring mid- 
dlings, $37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50; soft 
winter mixed feed, $38.25; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $39.50; jobbing prices higher. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand lighter. Receipts, 652,940 bus; ex- 
ports, 204,223; stock, 4,007,292. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Irregular; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 14,040 bus; stock, 67,917. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.75; range for week of southern, including 
white, yellow and mixed, $1.70@1.90; near- 
by yellow cob, bbl, $8@8.25. 

OATS—Lower; movement and demand im- 
proving. Receipts, 121,132 bus; exports, 281,- 
808; stock, 292,868. Closing prices: standard 
white, new, 77c; No. 3 white, old 78@78%c, 
new 76%c 

RYE—Advanced 2c; demand and move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 11,236 bus; stock, 
55,545. Closing prices: No. 2 western for 
export, $1.72; range for week of bag lots new 
southern, $1.40@1.65 


TOLEDO, SEPT. 14 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b, mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 
MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis; $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 





Winter wheat bran ...... eecgeccevcds Sean 
Mixed feed ........ Sececcess eoevesce - 28.71 
MIGGlINgD 6... ccc ccwccscee eatcscese eee 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100- ib bags... tevces «+» 66.00 
Crushed ‘faxseed, 100-1b bag séweees as 9.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 138 cars, 48 contract; 
year ago 78, 49 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 42 cars, 9 contract; year 
ago 6, 6 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 157 cars, 69 contract; year 
ago 167, 114 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus.. 193,200 96,200 4,660 10,300 
Corn, bus.... 52,500 6,000 6,800 2,200 
Oats, bus.... 321,850 $11,200 314,690 144,000 © 
Barley, bus.. B.600  cccow. edad. evess 





Coarse Grain in the Northwest 

Sept. 17.—Oats were in fair demand this 
week, and gained strength daily. Poorer 
grades have been hard to sell, but choice oats 
brought top-notch prices. The quality com- 
ing in has improved very much, as far as 
moisture is concerned. No. 3 white oats sold 
today at 69% @70%c. 

Rye mas been weak and inactive, but ele- 
vators are now buying for future use, The 
demand is not strong enough to cause any 
change in the market though. No. 2 rye is 
selling today as high as %c over October, 
with the range at $1.58% @1.59. 

Barley has been unchanged all week. There 
is little demand for it, and peddling has been 
fesorted to by a number of firms. Prices 
today were easier, and will probably be lc 
off. Quotations were 85 @98c. 

Corn has been surprisingly steady during 
the week. Milling grades have been in best 
oaeaten although there is some trading in 

orn. No. 3 yellow was quoted today 
= oF. e8 1.66. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 17 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 


cent is feed or substitutes) ........ 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 
docks undelivered ...........e+e+> 10.26 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 
or docks less than car lots undeliv- 
WOE. nee ven evcctevrctceeaassesacise 10.36 
Class 2B, smail- lot ‘bakers, groc Ss, 
WRPOROUSS oc ccccciccecccccecoscces 10.51 
Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48c per bbl, extra. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
Sent. 82,00. seccte 432,605 388,660 487,815 
Sept. 14... 398,660 459,345 392,695 455,090 
Sept. 7... 335,465 366,965 359,000 370,780 
Aug. 31... 378,740 310,680 448,885 287,375 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 





Sept. B16. os cc es 13,510 14,180 46,050 
Sept. 14... ..... ° 13,845 19,700 36,745 
Sept. Fi. cescee 4,700 6,725 24,990 


Aug. 81... (...... 8,115 18,125 5,385 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
July 27. 66 57,425 64,140 128,189 ++» 1,530 
Aug. 3. 66 57,825 121,415 134,255 eee 255 
Aug. 10. 65 67,226 137,746 115,902 2,209 618 
Aug. 17. 66 57,825 170,631 107,543 1,815 629 
Aug. 24. 65 57,476 183,980 115,550 1,980 1,030 
Aug. 5 64 56,876 228,809 139,581 3,093 2,550 
Sept. 64 56,675 204,585 189,950 3,987 1,920 
Sept. 16 52 47,225 220,993 223,479 5,306 oe. 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Sept. 17), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by oe 

17 Year ago 

WOO sce cis ebseces $29. tens. 85 $31.00@31.50 
Stand. middlings.. 31.58@31.65 35.50@36:00 
Flour middlings... 31.36@31.45 45.00@47.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 31.17@31.42 55.00@56.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$63.25 @63.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 60.50@60.75 


«++ 56. 25@55. 50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. 46.00 @ 48.50 
White corn meal, granulatedt. «+ 463@ 4.65 
Corn meal, yellowt ee cececeessee 
Rye flour, whitet ........e-ee++ 7 

Rye flour, pure darkt ........-.. 3.25@ 3.50 





Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ...... 7.15@ 7.26 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ........ 9%.30@ 9.40 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 9.00@ 9.25 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 9.00@ 9.10 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@16.00 


Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ......., 15.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks] .....@56.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bb! in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No. 
Dark northern spring.... #2: 33% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring .........+.-+ 2.16% 2.134% 
Amber durum ........+. 2.238% 2.20% 
Durum ..sesccceceesecse 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum .... 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..... 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter . esees 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ........ 2.18% 


2.21% 
Duluth prices Ic over ‘Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks net 


Saturday were: pt. 15 
Sept.14 Sept.7 1917 

Wheat, bus ..... 4, $40, 440 4,670,900 2,910,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 11,793 5,046 14,954 
Millstuff, tons ... 579 555 615 
Corn, bus ....../. 132,840 166,400 16,000 
Oats, bus ....... 1,184,960 1,149,180 1,530,810 
Barley, bus ..... 1,041,930 1,045,600 1,358,280 
Rye, bus ........ 631,420 473,680 417,830 
Flaxseed, bus ... 80,260 74,740 47,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Sept. 15 
Sept.14 Sept.7 1917 

Wheat, bus ..... 585,600 617,220 698,170 
Flour, bbis ...... 448,098 357,168 444,184 
Milistuff, tons ... 18,779 15,458 17,333 
Corn, bus ....... 97,820 56,700 8,240 
Oats, bus ....... 594,000 633,830 1,068,480 
Barley, bus ..... 588,700 428,180 1,247,750 
Rye, bus ........ 53,300 58,280 205,360 


Flaxseed, bus ... . 20,700 15,070 7,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Sept. 15 Sept. 16 
Seon. 14 Sept.7 1917 191 
No. 1 hard ... f +h Yr 
No. 1 northern. 1 849 676 1 1,828 
No. 2 northern... 843 129 2 1,277 
Other grades ...1,339 464 78 «2,261 
__— —_—_—— —- —_— 
Totals ........3,531 1,168 81 6,626 
In 1915 ...... +++ 640 Bee naces © Sass 


Tm 1914 6.005050 68,492 1,284 cece voeee 
In 1913 ..4606+++7,607 6,962  -reee sever 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
14, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 

Sept. 14 Sept. 7 
6 279 


No. 1 dark northern spring.. 26 











No. 2 dark northern spring.. 2 19 
Other dark northern spring.. 7 
No. 1 northern spring ....... 1, 85 2,081 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 359 357 
Other northern spring ...... 344 315 
No. 1 red spring .........+.- 106 135 
Other red spring ........... 124 137 
Amber Gurum .......eeeeeee 160 86 
DOTUM cocci cscvece coos 2303 139 
Red durum .... ase 24 “2 
Mixed wheat .:......ceeee00% 246 233 
Dark hard winter ........ oe 68 150 
Hard winter .......0sceee08 103 191 
Red winter ...ccccvcsccccces 14 28 

Totals ........ ee secccccces 3,999 4,165 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week ae per Big 
Sept. Corn Barley 
10. 160@164 674 O 68% 160% 9 161% 86@101 
11. 160@164 67% @68% 160% @161% 86@101 
12. 160@164 67% @68% 159% @160% 83@ 98 
13. 162@165 68 @69% 160% @161% 84@ 98 
14. 162@165 68% @69% 159% @160% 84@ 98 
16. 163@166 68% @70 
17* 204@206 57% @59% 182 @183 115@140 
*1917. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Sep. 15 Sep. 16 Sep. 18 
Sept. 14 Sept.7 1917 1916 1915 
Corn .... 64 29 2 3 16 
Oats ....2,034 1,573 371 §=3,956 724 
Barley... 733 623 200 202 254 
Rye .... 491 242 145 93 38 
Flaxseed. 3 15 7 3 8 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





am Sept. 14—————__,, 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

Baltimore .. 4,035 65 295 |) rea 
Boston ...... 628 11 \; ao: eres 
Buffalo ..... . 3,072 276 1,197 28 $1 
Chicago .... 15,201 2,318 10,196 1,118 689 
Afloat .... 911 ens . Barres 
Detroit ..... 24 51 304 >| rer 
Duluth ..... 4,038 6 88 60 64 
Galveston ... 3,253 21 ese e068 seb 


Indianapolis. 248 591 271 43 cs 
Kansas City. 11,152 676 2,487 SB vce 
Milwaukee... 1,325 724 
Minneapolis.. 3,531 64 2,034 491 733 
New Orleans, 6,085 124 GOB ace wee 
Newp. News. 226 oes G3S we lee 
New York... 2,658 323 618 33 68 
be oy eosee 4,176 410 1,110 10 52 
817 


oria es es 
Philadeiphia. 2,644 28 442 27 42 
St. Louis ... 3,197 49 197 19 ow 
Toledo ...... 1,266 34 1,623 85 127 





Canals ..... ° 333 ose eee eee ose 
Lakes 438 eee ° ° ° 
Totals..... 67,464 65,199 24,075 2,145 2,030 


Sept. 7, 1918 56,606 5,235 21,892 1,611 1,717 
Sept. 15, 1917 5,760 1,936 10,824 1,894 5,098 
Sept. 16, 1916 65,450 3,742 34,231 850 2,539 
Sept. 18, 1915 10,402 1,766 11,720 1,078 1,601 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
10,858,000 bus; oats, 2,183,000; rye, 584,000; 
barley, 312,000. Decreases—Corn, 36,000 bus. 
Bonded: Decreases—Barley, 1,000 bus. 





United States Corn Crop 
The Department of Agriculture estimates 
the corn crop in important states as follows 











(000’s omitted): Five-year 
average 
*1917 1912-16 
Pennsylvania ......6..+++5 61,327 69,177 
Virginia ....6....eseeeeees 69,609 51,548 
North Carolina .........-. 59,340 64,588 
Georgia «. Sees.s 
Ohio .. 
Indiana . 
Illinois ... 
Michigan . 
Wisconsin 
TOWE. ccc cvavcece 
Missouri . 
Nebraska . 
Minnesota . 
South Dakota :.:..:... +++ 109,779 79,998 
Kansas ........eeeeese++e+. 58,700 109,485 
Kentucky .........+5 seeee 89,638 95,143 
Tennessee 81,705 
Alabama .. 55,828 
Mississippi 58,633 
Texas ... 5.5555 147,470 
Oklahoma .. ee 73,911 
Arkansas ........00005: s+» 86,124 49,350 
Louisiana ..... ecasetesvace 34,496 40,561 
¢United States, totals...2,671,840 ..... ; 


*Based on condition Sept. 1. tUnimportant 
states included in totals. 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1918, 
as finally estimated by the Department of 


anne 


Agricuiiure (60's omiiied): 


—1918——, 1917 1916 

Wheat— acres ‘*bus bus bus 
Winter .. 22,489 555,725 418,070 480,553 
Spring .. 36,392 342,855 232,758 155,766 


Tot. wheat. 58;881 898,580 650,828 636,318 
Corn ......118,835 2,671,840 3,159,494 2,566,927 

te ..+++- 44,476 1,477,348 1,687,286 1,251,887 
Barley .... 9,108 | 235,835 208.9 75 182,309 
Rye .....-. 5,435 76,700 60,146 48,862 
Plaxseed... 1,967 10,906 8,473 14,296 
Hay, tons.. 69,249 86,300 79,628 91,192 
Buckwheat. 1,045 20,100 17,460 11,662 


*Based on condition Sept. 1. 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 

To— To— 
Albany ......... 33.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.56 Philadelphia® .. 32.5 
Baltimore* . Philadelphiat .. 32.5 





© 
a 
a 






Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
Boston ..... «+++ 86.5 Portland® ...... 33.5 
Boston* ........ 33.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Bostont .......- 34.56 Quebec ........ 41.5 
Buffalo ......... 25.6 Richfield Springs 32.5 
Cincinnati ..... - 24.6 Rochester ...... 31.5 
31.6 Rockland ....... 36.5 

31.56 Schenectady .... 33.5 

25.6 Scranton ....... 32.5 

31.6 Stanstead ...... 36.5 

31.5 Syracuse .. 31.5 

36.5 Troy ... oe 33.5 

« 81.6 Utica ....ccceeee 32.5 

Newport News*.. 31.5 Wayland . oobeese 31.5 
New York ....., 34.5 Chicago (local).. 19.0 


New York* ..... 
New Yorkt ..... 
Ogdensburg .... 36.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Chicago (propor- 
tiomal) ....... 12.5 


ww 
ae 
an 





KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 





_ Via 
St. Louis Chicago Peoria 
40.5 40 39.5 






New York ........ 

Boston ......6.+. + 42.5 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ecscces 38.6 38 $8.5 
Pittsburgh .. - 81 30.6 30.5 
Albany - 89 39 38.5 
Syracuse ... - 86.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore eseces 87.6 37 36.5 
Washington ..... » S358" 37 36.5 
Detroit ..... esooss 86.6 26.5 26 
Rochester ......... 36.6 36.5 36 
Cleveland ........ 28 27.5 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ;........ 27 27 27 
Indianapolis ...... 21.5 21.5 21.5 
Louisville ........ 22 22 *22 


*Through pub. rates. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: -~Reshipping—, 
-— Ex-lake——, Domes- 
Domestic Export tic Export 





New York ....... 20 20 20 17% 
WORCOR. cccccccacs 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia 18 18 17% 
Baltimore séee 16% 17 17 
Richmond ....... oes 17 pees 
POOPERIR acccrvcis 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington, D. C. iste Views 17 a8 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, Pa., 

Piedmont, W.Va. 15% 004% 16% 
Albany ..... seoee 19% oped 18 
Whee cccccecccces 17% csee 17% 
Syracuse ........ 16% eee 17 
Rochester ........ 16% eose 17 





Flaxseed and Products 


So far very little new flaxseed has arrived 
at Minneapolis. The crop is unusually slow 
in moving this year, notwithstanding the big 
premiums that are being paid for seed on 
track, or for early arrival. 

The government has requested linseed oil 
crushers to restrict sales of linseed oil for 
shipment beyond Nov. 1, 

Linseed oil meal is scarce and strong. Loca! 
linseed mills are well sold in advance, and 
prices are firm at the limit established by the 
government, namely, $56 ton, car lots, f.o.) 
Minneapolis, 

* #* 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Mp ls—-~ com——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 

Sept. 10...$4.05 4.02 4.07% 3.96 8.9216 

Sept. 11... 4.06 4.01% 4.09 8.95% 3.92% 





Sept. 12... 4.07% 4.01 4.10 3.92% 3.91 
Sept. 13... 4.12 4.12 413 3.96% 3.93 
Sept. 14... 4.12 410% 412 3.97 3.92% 
Sept. 16... 4.20 4.18% 4.21 4.07% 4.03 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o——Receipts—, -——In store 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 = 
Minneapolis.. 80 47 33 3 
Duluth ..... 18 67 4 21 

Totals..... 98 104 37 24 #192 982 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
néapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Sept. 11, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts— weer 


1918 1917 8 91 
Minneapolis ... 155 88 36 20 
Duluth ........ 27 65 16 79 
Totals ...... 182 153 52 99 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplse— —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Sept. 11... 617 3884 4654 104 84 35 +4 
Sept. 12 ... 718 Ht 602 166 229 442 
Sept. 138 ... 663 464 611 79 #170 391 
Sept. 14... 550 279 669 131 4 553 
Sept. 16 ... 778 699 718 210 487 
Sept. 17... 471 211 1,483 3652 He 1,130 


_—_— —_— 


Totals ..3,697 2,165 4,882 1,042 1,453 3,361 
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World’s Wheat Stocks 

Crrcaco, Iiz., Sept. 14.—World’s wheat 
stocks Sept. 1 were 329,364,000 bus; as 
given by the Daily Trade Bulletin, com- 
pared with 232,676,000 last year. The in- 
crease in August was 62,267,000 bus, com- 
pared with 14,270,000 in July, or 76,474,- 
000 in the last two months. In August 
last year there was a decrease of 8,165,000 
bus. United States stocks increased near- 
ly 64,000,000 bus last month, and are 97,- 
328,000, against 22,790,000 last year. In 
August last year the increase was 2,403,- 
000 bus. Canadian stocks increased 1,- 
364,000 bus, against a decrease of 9,458,- 
000 last year. The comparative figures 

are as follows (000’s omitted): 
Sept.1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 





1918 1918 1917 
Afloat for Europe ... 45,000 45,000 650,000 
In store— 
United Kingdom .. 35,000 30,000 20,000 
Argentina ........ 5,500 8,510 2,590 
Australia ......+.. 140,000 145,000 130,000 
United States ..... 97,328 33,413 22,796 
Canada .......065 6,536 5,174 7,296 
Totals wicescsesers 329,364 267,097 232,676 


C. H. CHALLEN. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Sept. 
14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Elevator— Whea Oats Barley Flax 
C. Pe Be wseccevee 58 69 20 6 
Empire .cosceccs *30 85 15 *1 
Consolidated .... *20 93 10 14 
Ogilvies .....+... 30 81 31 ee 
Western .....55+5 *42 69 9 8 
Grain Growers ... *48 427 67 ee 
Fort William .... 746 185 12 4 
Easterm ...sceees *14 39 10 
G. Hh: Biinseedeces 3 272 37 3 
Northwestern .... *11 *5 *1 te 
Can, Northern ... *9 508 94 9 
Can. Govt. ...... *38 201 11 36 
Thunder Bay .... 4 135 27 1 
Dav. & Smith .... 5 150 72 ee 
Sask, Co-op. ..... 2 121 18 7 

Totals ........+. *156 2,420 423 89 
Year ago ........ 1,276 3,050 172 376 
Receipts ....+.+. 62 10 22 6 
Lake shipments. . 33 249 10 13 
Rail shipments .. 49 56° 30 14 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern... *150 No. 1 C. W...... 4 
No. 2 northern.. *36 No. 2 C. W...... 119 
No, 8 northern... *12 No. 3 C. W...... 364 
No. 4 *56 Ex. 1-feed ..... 672 
No. & ... 26 1 feed ..csccecs 523 
No. © sso PLO .. STOO occ iccccd 586 
Feed .... oe 28 Others .......0. 152 
Otherp cccsecces 55 

Total 2,420 

Total cccccoee *156 


*Wheat overshipped. 





GAMBRILL LICENSE REVOKED 
(Continued from page 978.) 
supplied led him into an error, which was 
corrected in the next report, after new 
printed forms had been received. “It 
is true,” he said, “that there did after- 


wards develop that an error had been. 


made in these reports, whicn, by a curious 
coincidence, was counterbalanced almost 
exactly by another error.” He admitted 
“a rather serious error” in the sack ac- 
count. ; 

“These errors, made in the utmost good 
faith and without a thought of deception 
on anybody’s part, were discovered by 
two Food Administration auditors who 
afterwards checked over our accounts. 
There were also other errors discovered 
by these auditors; some manifest errors, 
some at least debatable, and which we 
had all along held ourselves ready to cor- 
rect; and when we. were summoned to 
appear at Washington on Aug. 27 last, my 
only thought was that it would be for the 
purpose of reconciling such errors or dis- 
puted items, and, holding no other view, I 
did not even request Mr. Macgill to go 
with me, though, of course, he was fully 
cognizant of the summons. Not dream- 
ing that the hearing would take any dif- 
ferent course, I was quite unprepared 
for what followed, and, being in no sense 
an accountant, I could not offhand give 
f = — to some questions which were 
asked, 

“At the conclusion of the hearing I 
begged that one of their own accountants 
be permitted to come to Baltimore at our 
expense and either prepare himself or 
assist us in preparing full statements in 
accord with their own ideas. This they 
were not willing to do. 

“I therefore came to Baltimore and ac- 
quainted Mr. Macgill with the gist of the 
proceedings and, recognizing the danger 
to the old company, insisted that he take 
the matter in hand and go to see them, 
Which he did the same day. His efforts, 
I regret exceedingly, were not successful, 
though he was authorized by me to use 
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Solving the Fuel Problem: Surface Mining in a Kansas Coal Field 
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me unreservedly and in any manner which 
might suggest itself to bring about an 
amicable solution of the whole disagree- 
able matter. 

“I immediately began a personal an- 
alysis of the accounts of the company for 
the entire period in question and wrote 
R. W. Boyden on Sept. 3 last that I was 
engaged on that work and hoped to be 
able to submit figures which would be ac- 
ceptable to him in every way. 

“On Sept. 6 I again wrote Mr. Boyden 
that I would be prepared to submit these 
figures any time to suit his convenience 
after Monday, the 9th instant, requesting 
as a personal favor that he reopen the 
hearing for not more than one hour and 
permit Mr. Macgill, our chief accountant, 
and myself to appear before him. To 
neither of these letters did he make any 


reply. 


“There was a highly unfortunate cir- 
cumstance which I wish to acknowledge 
freely and frankly. An important letter 
bearing on the subject, and which I must 
have. seen, was in our office at the time 
and had entirely escaped my attention. I 
had completely overlooked it and had 
practically denied its existence. I have 
acknowledged this to them and given this 
explanation, which, though absolutely 
true, is certainly not very satisfactory to 
me and very naturally is not to them. 
This letter directed us to do certain 
things, and though not as ory gaan d as 
I had hoped, it certainly should not have 
been ignored, and I can only offer my 
evens apology that it was apparently 
ignored. 

“Nothing was further from my thought 
than to treat any member of the Food 
Administration with other than entire 


courtesy. I considered myself one of 
them and had always been received by 
them with perfect courtesy myself. If 
any one of them consider that he has 
been so treated by me, I desire to now 
make fullest possible amends. 

“The financial part of the matter I do 
not think will lead to any difficulty, and 
if so, can be readily adjusted. The 
charge of not using proper precaution 
about substitutes is surprising, as it has 
certainly been our intention and desire 
to fully comply with that requirement. 

“Our accounting system is admittedly 
far from perfect, but there has been no 
attempt on my part or the part of any of 
us to conceal the slightest thing, and all 
our books and records were placed un- 
reservedly at the disposal of the Food 
Administration’s auditors, as, of course, 
they should have been.” 
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(Continued from page 980.) 
Traber, an importer, of New York City, 
were Minneapolis visitors, Sept. 15 and 16. 

Director General McAdoo has assured 
northwestern interests that enough box- 
cars will be forthcoming to promptly 
move the crop to terminals and the East. 


After Oct. 1, farmers may purchase a 
year’s supply of flour as formerly, accord- 
ing to a statement credited to A. D. Wil- 
son, federal Food Administrator for 
Minnesota. 

Leo J. Walsh, formerly in the traffic de- 

artment of the Washburn-Crosby Co. at 

inneapolis, has been made a lieutenant 
in the Motor Transport Division of the 
army. 

Benjamin Carlson, Minneapolis mill- 
wright, while repairing a waterwheel at 
the St. Anthony Falls power plant, fell 


into the Mississippi River and was 
drowned. 
Minneapolis mills during August 


shipped 1,734,265 bbls of flour, and 67,885 
tons of feed, compared with 1,246,370 and 
49,388, respectively, in the same month 
last year. 


H. S. Pearlstone, flour broker, New 
York City, and Henry Mueller, of the 
H. J. Mueller Co., Jersey City, N. J., were 
in Minneapolis Sept. 13, en route home 
from a trip through the Southwest. 


Messrs. Harry, Otto, and Sam. Bresky, 
of the Seaboard Flour Co., of Boston and 
Kansas City, have been in Minneapolis 
since Sunday. They leave tonight for 
Chicago to attend the bakers’ convention. 


The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. is being 
held today. A new director to succeed 
James G. Lawrence, of Wabasha, is to be 
elected. Mr. Lawrence recently disposed 
of his holdings in the company. 


E. S. Selby, manager of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn., was a Min- 
neapolis visitor Sept. 12. He has en- 
gaged Thomas R. Wilder, formerly of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, but now of Water- 
ville, Kansas, to represent his company in 
Iowa and Illinois. 


The youngest daughter of H. H. Thay- 
er, president of the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is to be married 
next Saturday in the First Congregation- 
al Church at Westfield, Mass., to Seelye 
Bixler, of New York City. Mr. Bixler 
is stationed at Camp Devens. 


According to an announcement made by 
the Grain Corporation, the storing of 
wheat by farmers will not be considered 
unpatriotic. Farmers may be compelled 
to store their wheat because of inability to 
get cars in which to ship to terminals, in 
order to secure the government price. 


Thomas J. Poulter, formerly with the 
Union Mill & Elevator Co., at Logan, 
Utah, is now head miller for the Grace 
(Idaho) Mill & Elevator Co. Henry M. 
Thompson, formerly with the Royal Mill- 
ing Co. at Great Falls, Mont., is second 
miller for the Grace Mill & Elevator Co. 


The newly organized Minnesota Mill- 
ing Co., of St. Paul, has switched its mill 
over to rye. It has a capacity of about 
250 bbls daily. L. F. Abbey, R. A. Hoyt, 
and P. S. Hendrickson are the principals. 
Thorwald G. Lundgren, formerly with 
the Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
sales-manager. 


Hugh Montgomerie, of Montgomerie 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, was in 
Minneapolis a few days last week. From 
here he went to Chicago to attend the 
bakers’ convention. His company operates 
a flour mill and bakery, and is also in- 
terested in flour importing and the manu- 
facturing of malt extract. 


While receipts of southwestern wheat 
at Minneapolis are decreasing, and little 
new business seems possible, Minneapolis 
grain houses are working some for ship- 
ment direct to the East. There is said 
to be a ready market for hard winter 
wheat in the East, due to the fact that 
it is much drier than spring wheat, and 
is high in gluten content. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis continue 
above normal. The condition of wheat 
is somewhat better than earlier arrivals. 
Not so much damp, tough wheat is com- 
ing in. Mill buyers are taking all choice 
offerings at 4@lc over government basis, 
while ordinary grades bring about the 
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vernment price. For smutty wheat, 
mills bid 5@10c under basis. 

Readjustment in train schedules, and 
the consequent earlier departure of mail, 
led the directors of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce last week to pass 
a resolution requiring grain commission 
firms to wind up their business earlier 
each day. The grain houses from now on 
will have to make their bank deposits on 
out-of-town transactions not later than 
2 p.m. 

Minneapolis mill representatives at the 
bakers’ convention in Chicago this week 
are P. M. Marshall, of Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co; W. G. Gooding, of W. J. 
Jennison Co; W. C. Smith and Paul W. 
Smith, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Guy A. 
Thomas and William R. Morris, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co; P. A. Murphy, Century 
Milling Co; Hugh Hatfield, Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co; H. R. Ward, Russell-Mil- 
ler Milling Co; C. E. Roseth, Great North- 
ern Flour Mills Co. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dvutvuts, Mrrn., Sept. 16.—Better flour 
market was reported by the mills ‘last 
week, evidenced by larger business booked 
and freer inquiry from the trade. In- 
creased activity of dealers reflects a grow- 
ing interest by the public to come in on a 
larger scale, with the assurance of not 
having to buy such a high percentage of 
substitutes. 

Inquiry for durum was fair. The trade 
is commencing to take hold stronger. 
There is a plentiful supply of wheat, and 
as buyers’ needs become more pressing 
the mill anticipates a material expansion. 

During the week:a number of small 
sales were made of rye flour. Now that 
rye is permitted as a substitute, the mill 
expects good sales in the near future. The 
trade has fair stocks in hand. Price re- 
vision mostly lower. 

Barley and corn flours are in limited 
demand, and the trade appears to have 
quite a stock on hand. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
21,590 bbls flour, or 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 16 570, or 46 per cent, the 
previous week, and 25,710, or 71 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Millfeed was in active demand, and 
mills are sold up. Market appears bare 
of supplies, and buyers ready to snap up 
any little lot mills have for sale. 


NOTES 
Railroads are said to be slow to spot 
and remove cars from the elevators. 
Lamb, McGregor & Co. have closed 
their Duluth office and the Van Dusen 





Harrington Co. is han business for 
them thls market, si 

Oats were firmer under limited ar- 
rivals, and buying was mainly in single 
car lots. 

Elevators are short of experienced help, 
but doing the best possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The Duluth Board of Trade will vote, 
Sept. 19, on a proposal to establish trad- 
ing in barley futures. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary Duluth 
Board of Trade, is in Chicago, attending 
the grain rate conference. 

M. L. Jenks, president Duluth Board 
of Trade, is in Washington on business 
connected with the grain trade. 

Barley has been in very light demand 
from millers, and market dull, with very 
light receipts. Prices about same as last 
week. 

W. H. Strachan, local superintendent 
Northern Pacific Railroad, has been ap- 
— federal terminal manager for the 

uluth-Superior district. 

Cash and future market in rye had an 
easier undertone. Today’s close showed a 
2c decline against Sept. 9. Increased re- 
ceipts were noted, and but few samples 
were carried over. 

Mills seem well supplied with wheat, 
and were not much in evidence today. 
Elevators cared for the large number of 
samples displayed on the tables, at about 
the government fixed basis. 

A lot of 37,000 bus bonded wheat was 
taken into the Great Northern elevator S 
last week, the first received in a long time. 
Nothing is known as to what extent Cana- 
dian wheat will be moved in here this fall. 

The Globe elevators on the Superior 
side of the harbor, which have been closed 
for a year, started up today. All ele- 
vators here are now working, and this 
market is in good shape for handling the 
rush of grain. 

Raising of grain in this section of the 
country is becoming more of a factor 
every year. Conditions this season for 
wheat were decidedly favorable. The 
Whiteside farm on Big Island raised 3,000 
bus on 100 acres, or equal to 30 bus per 
acre. It graded No. 1 northern. At one 
place a four-acre lot yielded 180 bus, 
or 45 bus per acre. 

The run of wheat to this market is 
strong. Advices received indicate a heavy 
movement to the close of navigation. 
While stock is accumulating, more vessel 
tonnage is becoming available. A num- 
ber of boats have loaded, and several more 
are under charter to move stuff this week 
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and next. Tie grade of wheat shows im- 
rovement, the percentage of smut being 
ess. 
F. G, Carrson. 





Rural Motor Truck Routes 

Wasninoton, D. C., Sept. 14.—The 
Bureau of Markets of the Department 
of Agriculture has announced its readi- 
ness to enter into co-operative agreements 
with operators. of rural motor-truck 
routes who desire to work more closely 
with the government in developing and 
stabilizing this business. Operators who 
agree to work according to most ap- 
proved practices, and to conform to the 
general requirements of ‘the Bureau of 
Markets, are to be given the advantage 
of receipt of advice and information de- 
veloped through the bureau investiga- 
tions. 

Large metal signs for display on trucks 
will be furnished to operators meeting 
the requirements. These signs will read, 
“The Owner of This Truck is Co-operat- 
ing with the Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture.” The 
operator also will be privileged to use 
this sentence on his stationery and in ad- 
vertising. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Wheat-Growing Contest 

The Community Millers’ Association of 
America has instituted a contest among 
millers to stimulate wheat-raising on the 
1919 crop. Each miller is urged to secure 
the signatures of as many farmers as pos- 
sible to a pledge to raise more wheat in 
1919 than in 1918. The design used at the 
head of this pledge is reproduced here- 
with. 

Signed pledges are to be mailed to the 
office of the Community Millers’ Associa- 
tion not later than Oct. 31. Gold, silver 
and bronze medals are to be awarded to 
the millers securing promises of the larg- 
est increases in acreage. In addition, L. 
Freeman Little, president of the Anglo- 
American Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky., has 
offered to give each of the prize-winners 
an American Midget Marvel Mill. The 
first prize winner will get a 50-bbl mill 
finished in gold; the second a 25-bbl mill 
finished in silver, and the third a 15-bbl 
mill finished in bronze. 





The discrimination against Minneapolis 
in freight rates on coarse grain from the 
West has been removed by the United 
States Railroad Administration. 


There were 108,663,012 lbs cottonseed 
oil exported from the United States in 
1917, and 19,051 tons cake and meal. 





"We, the undersigned, do this that we may be of material 
_ help in winning the war, establishing a world democracy 
and a permanent peace. 





Ce a 


Design Used in the Pledge for the Wheat-Raising Competition Announced by the Community Millers’ Association 
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Flour is a slack article just now. The 
summer is at last really with us, and Lon- 
don, in spite of war, has poured hundreds 
of thousands of people into watering and 
other holiday places. The August bank 
holiday took away almost what remained 
of business last week, and as a consequence 
there was no allocation of white flour. 

It was resumed yesterday, with an in- 
creased quantity to make up to some ex- 
tent for the deficiency of the previous 
week. There was a good demand for all 
offered, and as usual the commission took 
care of users outside the metropolitan 
area. For example, some distributing 
agents received flour at points 50 miles 
from London that they might feed the 
baking trade in seaside towns. 

There has been a tendency within the 
last few weeks to expand the weekly allo- 
cations, but whether these will continue 
on the same scale in the immediate future 
is a problem. Under favorable weather 
conditions we seem likely to secure a 
wheat crop of 96,000,000 bus, which would 
he about 38 per cent above the average 
of the last 10 years or so. 

We are also likely to get bigger barley 
and oat crops than last year, and in this 
way the United Kingdom will be able to 
better provide its bread cupboard from 
home produce, At the best, however, we 
shall have to call on our allies in the 
United States, whose exports it is pre- 
sumed will come chiefly in the form of 
flour. Whether Canada will be able to 
ship any considerable quantity of Mani- 
toba wheat this season is still undecided. 

While in all probability our extraction 
of wheaten flour will be somewhat short- 
ened, it will yet hardly fall below 80 per 
cent, while the admixture of barley, oats, 
rice, and perhaps corn, will be continued 
to some extent. Whether millers will be 
allowed, when all our wheat is gathered, 
to mix into their sacks up to 30 per cent 
of white flour, remains to be seen. 

At this moment the authorities are giv- 
ing out considerable Australian flour, 
which has probably been stored in this 
country for some time. It was known 
that the government had purchased a 
great deal of such flour, which had the 
advantage of being very dry, and, there- 
fore, was suitable for long storage. For 
the moment, this description is figuring 
largely in allocations, especially to bakers. 

There is no alteration in the flat rate of 
flour, which remains at 44s 3d ex-mill for 
all home-made, and at 51s 9d ex-store to 
bakers, for all imported white flour, a 
discount of 6d per sack being allowed for 
cash in seven days in both cases, while 
all carriage and delivery charges fall on 
the buyer. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is quiet, but sup- 
plies are very short and prices well main- 
tained. The little Midlothian on spot 
brings £35 10s per ton, while coarse Ab- 
erdeen is making £36, and some medium 
Aberdeen £34 1 American coarse oat- 
meal is unobtainable, but medium and 
fine are strong at £32, Rolled oats are 
very scarce, Midlothian making £35 10s 
per ton, and such American as can be 
found £32 10s. 


Millfeed is extremely scarce, and mill- 
ers dole out small supplies to their cus- 


tomers at the controlled price of £13 per 
ton, ex-mill, for either middlings or bran. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


There has been some pressure for money 
this week, as government disbursements 
were not as free as usual, while the de- 
mand was active. On some days borrow- 
ers had to pay as high as 3@3¥, per cent 
for loans over the night, but ay sup- 

lies became more plentiful, and short 
oans were offered at 2144,@3. Loans for 
a week are obtainable at 3@3%% per cent. 

Business in bills is restricted, but some 
of the banks are reported to be buying 
more freely. Three, four and six months’ 
bank bills are offered at 31,@3 9-16 per 
cent, and trade bills at 4@4%,. The bank 
rate remains at 5 per cent, at which figure 
it has stood since April 5, 1917. 

The lords commissioners of the treasury 
have fixed the maximum price for silver 
bullion in the United Kingdom at 
48 13-16d per standard ounce. This, how- 
ever, has not affected the silver market in 
any way, as the maximum price fixed has 
been the current figure for some time, and 
many dealings have been put through on 
that basis. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 12 


Flour is meeting with a slow demand in 
Glasgow. Bakers are not anxious about 
buying, for they know their needs are 
assured, and with the supplies of import- 
ed flour now available the loaf is weekly 
coming back to nearer its pre-war color. 

Government regulation straight-run 
flour is quoted at 44s 3d per 280 lbs, 
while the imported can be had for 51s 3d. 

Wheat is not freely offered. Its pres- 
ent price is 77s 9d per qr. 

Scotch oatmeal is in limited supply, with 
the price against buyers. The Midlothian 
oatmeal millers continue te ask 82s per 
280 lbs for their best product. 


AWARD IN GLASGOW BAKERS’ DISPUTE 


The committee of production, to which 
the demands of the operative bakers of 
Glasgow and district were referred for 
settlement, has issued an award, it is un- 
derstood, granting the men an advance 
of 7s 6d per week, with payment for over- 
time at the rate of time and a half, but 
making no change in the number of work- 
ing hours or other points raised in the 
men’s programme of demands. 





IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 12 


The feeling in the flour trade is one of 
improvement. Merchants have found a 
better demand all through the country, 
and ers and dealers are now sending 
for flour regularly. No doubt the recent 
dullness was brought about by the — 
that the government was going to allow 
a better flour to be made, which caused 
the retailers to stop buying, but their 
stocks now having run out, they are again 
in the market. 

At present the government is not re- 
leasing any over-sea flour, and millers and 
bakers have to depend on what they have 
in stock. However, there is no shortage, 
and the stoppage of deliveries is only 
temporary. 

Prices of flour are as follows: govern- 
ment price to distributors for imported 
flour, 50s 3d ex-store, credit one month; 
bakers, 51s 9d ex-store, less 6d. per sack 
discount for cash in seven days, or one 
month net. The government is charging 
49s 9d, net, cash, for imported flour for 
mixing in. 

Oatmeal is in small compass, pending 
the coming of the new crop. Old oats are 
difficult to get, and those millers who were 
without stock find it difficult to keep their 
mills going. Rolled oats are selling at 
about £36 per ton, with good Irish-made 


medium at £34. The latter, however, are 
mostly in the hands of dealers. 


MILLFEED 


The demand is still more than equal to 
the supply at the controlled price of £13 
per ton, ex-mill, plus transport charges, 
cartage and 35s for bags. 

Cakes of all description are withheld 
by the government for the winter’s use, 
and trade is virtually at a standstill, the 
only exception being the releasing of some 
little lots of cotton cake. 


THE WHEAT CROP 


Wheat is looking splendid, and in most 
districts has now reached the golden stage, 
and another fortnight of fine weather will 
bring the harvest into full swing. Al- 
though it is too early for statistics, all 
agree that wheat is very much above the 
average, and that oats will be a large 
crop. 

POTATO BREAD 

Bread is showing a decided improve- 
ment, greatly to the delight of all con- 
cerned. A good deal of potato bread is 
being baked in the old-fashioned Irish 
way, but no very large consumption by the 
bigger bakers in the form of introducing it 
into the loaf is so far in evidence. All 
agree, however, that before long potato 
flour will be on the market, and will be 
used to a very large extent. 





Deteriorating Goods 

That the condition of perishable goods 
at the destination of their shipment is 
no legal evidence of their condition when 
shipped, except as there may be supple- 
menting proof of circumstances under 
which it reasonably may be inferred that 
there was no deterioration in transit, is 
the holding of the Virginia supreme court 
of appeals in the late case of Reeve vs. 
L, J. Upton & Co., Inc. 

The goods — in this instance 
were onion sets, but the decision leaves 
it clear that the same legal principles 
would apply to hot bran, or deterioration 
in the quality or condition of other mill 
products. 

The shipment was sold for delivery 
f.o.b. Chicago and transportation to Nor- 
fork, Va., the seller agreeing that the 
goods would be in “good merchantable 


. condition at time of shipment.” (It seems 


that there would be an implied warranty 
to this effect, even if the contract had 
been silent on this point, and hence the 
decision of the court may be regarded 
as covering the ordinary contract for sale 
of goods f.o.b. place of shipment.) 

Defendant refused to pay for the onion 
sets, and counterclaimed for — 
when sued for the price, asserting that 
the sets were half rotted on their arrival, 
and were otherwise in an unmerchantable 
condition, 

Plaintiff offered testimony tending to 
show that the shipment was in mer- 
chantable condition when loaded in a 
proper car. Defendant did not under- 
take to directly contradict this evidence, 
but offered testimony tending to show 
that the car was “cool and in proper con- 
dition” when it arrived, and that, proper- 
ly refrigerated, the shipment should be 
in the same condition at the destination 
as at the place of shipment, even after 
seven days consumed in transportation. 
But there was no evidence that the car 
was properly refrigerated when transit 
was begun, or that it was kept so—condi- 
tions for which no attempt seems to have 
been made to hold the shipping seller 
liable. 

In deciding this phase of’ the case in 
the seller’s favor, the supreme court of 
appeals said: 

If we take the most favorable view of 
it for defendant, such evidence leaves it 
equally probable that such condition may 


have been due to the negligence of the 
transportation company or the natural 
tendency to decay, due to the onion sets 
having nh grown in a wet season, and 
not to their not having been in the condi- 
tion the contract stipulated that they 
should be at the time of shipment. 

“For the last-named default only could 
the plaintiff be held responsible. He did 
not warrant the keeping quality of the 
onion sets, or that they would not germi- 
nate, nor was he responsible for any in- 
jury resulting from negligence of the 
carrier. Since the evidence left it equal- 
ly probable that the defective condition 
complained of by defendant was as likely 
due to other causes for which the plaintiff 
was not responsible, as to a cause for 
which he was responsible, under a well- 
established rule of law there was no evi- 
dence to support a verdict of the jury 
in favor of the defendant on the first 
aspect of it, which we have under review.” 


TITLE TO WHEAT 

A law point of practical interest to buy- 
ers of grain recently was decided by t 
Oregon supreme court in the case of 
Davidhizar vs. Elgin Forwarding Co., 
which arose on the following state of 
facts: 

One Edward Simmons, a farmer, agreed 
to sell 3,000 bus of wheat f.o.b. defend- 
ant’s warehouse, and defendant advanced 
$200 on the purchase price. While some 
of the grain was being hauled by the seller 
to the warehouse, it was attached on a 
claim held by a third person against Sim- 
mons’ brother. The sheriff notified the 
defendant that, as the wheat was received, 
it should be held as under attachment and 
in the custody of the sheriff. 

Simmons later obtained judgment 
against the sheriff as for improper at- 
tachment of his wheat on a claim against 
his brother. The sheriff paid the judg- 
ment with money furnished by plaintiff, 
and assigned the warehouse receipts to 
the latter, who sued to recover the wheat 
from defendant company, which refused 
to surrender the grain, on the ground that 
it held the wheat under purchase from 
Simmons. 

In affirming judgment in favor of plain- 
tiff, the supreme court holds that the con- 
tract for the sale of the wheat did not 
vest title to the grain psc a A in the 
defendant company, although defendant 
had advanced money on the price; it be- 
ing expressly agreed that delivery should 
be made f.o.b. the warehouse. Until such 
delivery, title did not pass. There. was 
nothing to prevent Simmons from actual- 
ly selling or delivering the wheat to some 
third person, subject to liability to the 
— ant for breach of the contract of 
sale. 

Hence, when defendant accepted the 
wheat under the sheriff’s direction, de- 
fendant became custodian for the sheriff, 
and when the sheriff paid off judgment 


obtained against him by Simmons on ac- ~ v 


count of the wrongful attachment, title 
to the grain vested in the sheriff who, in 
turn, conveyed good title to plaintiff. 


A. L. H. Sraeer. 





United States Crops—All Grains 
The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
1918*. 899 2,672 1,477 236 77 16 20 
1917.. 651 3,159 1,687 209 60 8 17 
1916.. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,996 1,649 229 64 14 15 
1914.. 2,673 1,141 195 48 16 17 
1913.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 780 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 636 2,886 1,186 174 35 18 18 
1909.. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 382 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 754 164 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 966 180 33 26 15 
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VICTORY FOR.THE BEST- 
FED NATIONS 


(Continued from page 976.) 

Italy, like France, has suffered from 
the use of a high-extraction flour. In 
1916, 85 per cent was ordered, and this 
was later increased to 90 per cent. Re- 
cently the extraction was reduced to 
about the figure now prevailing in France. 
There are many economists who have 
urged the theory that malnutrition, due 
to high-extraction wheat flour, was one 
of the principal causes of the success of 
the German offensive of 1917 in Italy. 

The bread ration is 250 grams, but an 
extra allowance is made for strenuous 
workers or for those who live chiefly 
upon bread. The entire ration in no case 
must exceed 400 grams. In this connec- 
tion it should be stated that the Italian 
and Frenchman, and for that matter most 
of the southern Europeans, have been ac- 
customed to depend far more upon bread 
for sustenance than have people in Amer- 
ica. In Europe it has been, in very truth, 
“the staff of life.” 

The chaos of Russia makes any approx- 
imation of the food situation there im- 
possible, but news of recent months gives 
strong indication that the Germans have 
met great disappointment in their eager 
search for food reserves. In fact there 
have been many reports of starvation in 
isolated sections of northern Russia, and 
even of severe privation in Moscow and 
Petrograd. Demoralization of the rail- 
way service in part would account for 
this, but it undoubtedly is true, further, 
that Russia has scarcely enough to feed 
herself, even if it were equably dis- 
tributed. 

The situation in the Scandinavian 
peninsula is an extremely precarious one 
—a situation very inadequately realized 
in this country, although it was brought 
into public discussion by the negotiations 
with northern neutrals for foodstuffs and 
ship tonnage. The people in these coun- 
tries long have been on a rationing basis 
which now involves all the necessities of 
life. There has been a dire scarcity of 
all foodstuffs, and worse than all else, 
perhaps, of lamplight and coffee, the 
psychological commodities upon which the 
northern peoples depend to keep up their 
spirits in the long winters; these practi- 
cally are unavailable. 

The government has taken possession of 
all stocks of grain and their products, 
and fixes the daily ration of bread at 
250 grams; growers, however, are allowed 
to retain their seed requirements and the 
necessary food for their families and 
workpeople, with a stipulated maximum. 
The use of all grains and cereals as fod- 
der is prohibited, and pasturing on grow- 
ing cereals is permitted only by special 
authority. Cereals and potatoes are used 
as an admixture in coffee. Potatoes and 
reindeer moss are extensively used in the 
making of war breads. 

Before the war, Sweden exported an- 
nually 20,000 tons of butter, most of it 
to England and France, and manufac- 
tured 30,000 tons of margarine for home 
consumption. Her cnmeal export of park 
to England was 10,000 tons. In return 
she got 5,000,000 tons of English coke and 
coal. When the war cut off this supply 
of fuel, Sweden turned to Germany, but 
was unable to get it there without com- 

ensating Germany in butter and pork. 

n 1916 more than 4,000,000 tons of Ger- 
man coal found its way into Sweden, in 
exchange for 14,000 tons of pork and 
13,000 tons of butter. England, retaliat- 
ing, cut off Sweden’s supply of oils and 
fats needed in the manufacture of mar- 
garine, and last year Sweden was unable 
to export a single ton of butter. In fact 
she had to import butter from Denmark. 

Some idea of the scarcity of necessities 
in Sweden can be gained from the follow- 
ing list of prices: Coal, $100 a ton; tea, 
$8 a pound; chocolate, $3 a pound; ham, 
$1 a pound; shoes, $25 a pair; candles, 
58 cents a pound. 

Norway is somewhat better provided 
for economically than Sweden. Appar- 
ently it had larger reserve stores of food, 
and the 1917 potato crop was abundant. 
The supply of fish, however, is alarmingly 
curtailed lack of fuel oil, coal, tackle, 
and German machinery. Added to the 

inch of supplies are the ravages upon the 
Norwegian merchant marine by German 
U-boats. One-third of the tonnage of 
Norway has been sunk, and thousands of 
sailors have lost their lives. 
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Denmark and Holland also have had, 
and will continue to have, grave food 
troubles. They are subject to the severe 
strictures of both the allies and Germany. 
Denmark’s industrial agriculture is 
ruined. Its fine herds are slaughtered, 
and Danish butter and bacon have passed 
from the markets of the world. 

Denmark had experienced, before the 
war, a rapid economic development and 
had built up a flourishing export trade to 
England, consisting of butter, bacon, and 
eggs. The first three years of war brought 
a violent readjustment of imports, for 
the grain supply from Russia and Rou- 
mania was cut off, while England and 
Germany could offer littie except coal. 

Early in the war the merchants of Den- 
mark were obliged to give pledges that 
no commodities imported from the West 
would be re-exported. Violation of these 
agreements was made a criminal offense 
by government statute. Germany pro- 
ceeded, however, to strip Denmark of her 
native products. When America entered 
the war, the embargo put a stop to the 
flow of food and fodder, and the Danish 
people found privation at their doors. 
It became necessary to sacrifice the herds 
that had been the basis of their chief na- 
tional industry. 

Strenuous measures of balancing food 
production and organization have saved 
Denmark from imminent danger of star- 
vation. Under these measures the hogs 
were the first to be sacrificed, since it was 
found that they consumed a dispropor- 
tionate amount of grain compared with 
the number of calories they yield for 
human consumption. The cows were 
saved as long as possible, in order not to 
cut off the milk supply, but in time most 
of them had to go. The empty breweries, 
idle since the injunction against using 
grain for beer was issued, have been made 
into vast storehouses for salt and dried 
meat. 

The Danish government took over pos- 
session of all grains in 1917, and the em- 
ployment of wheat, rye and corn for fod- 
der was prohibited. Bread cards were 
introduced April 1, 1917, the daily ration 
being fixed at 315 grams. This system 
was modified in September, 1917, by the 
introduction of individual monthly cards 
including eight bread tickets for rye 
bread of one kilogram each (or 800 grams 
of rye flour), as well as nine or ten cards 
for wheat bread of 300 grams each (or 
240 grams of flour). Municipal authori- 
ties have power to distribute supplemen- 
tary bread cards. 

Holland’s plight was brought home to 
America with emphasis by the situation 
resulting from the detention of the Dutch 
merchant fleet in Atlantic ports for many 
months pending arrangements, finally 
made with a degree of coercion, in the 
month of March, for its use by the allies 
in carrying on the vast programme of 
war shipping. Even with the foodstuffs 
guaranteed to Holland by this arrange- 
ment, her mouths will remain scantily 
filled for the remainder of the war. 

After the outbreak of the war, the 
Dutch government instituted a depart- 
ment for the distribution of grain and 
flour, in connection with the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Trade and Manufactures. 
It took control of all purchasing of wheat 
and wheat flour, and in 1916 proceeded 
to undertake all importation of foreign 
cereals. Wheat is allotted to millers at 
prices based on those of the purchase, 
including brokerage, cost of transport 
and of marine insurance. Millers supply 
bakers with flour at prices fixed by the 
government. 

Bread cards have been in use since 
February, 1917. The quantity allotted at 
the outset was 400 grams daily. Now the 
allowance is about 250 grams. Since 
June, 1917, the best flour-making bread 
was composed of 56 per cent of high- 
grade flour, 20 per cent of American 
flour, 24 per cent of corn; second quality 
flour was composed of 70 per cent wheat 
flour and 30 per cent corn flour. Liberal 
admixtures of rye, barley and potato 
flour also are used. 

Prices of foodstuffs are exceedingly 
high, as is the case in all European coun- 
tries. A pound of butter, for example, 
costs the equivalent of $1.20 in American 
money. Milk cannot be obtained except 
for tea and coffee. Fats, of course, are 
very scarce. Live stock has been de- 
pleted for lack of feedstuffs, 

Switzerland is in a ition similar to 
that of Holland. Strict surveillance of 


her commerce, in all directions, has-re- 
duced imports far below actual needs, 
and reserve stocks are practically, if not 
wholly, exhausted. 

The bread allowance has been fixed at 
225 grams a day. It is a mixture of 
wheat and substitutes, and no bread is 
allowed to be sold unless two days old. 
The sugar ration is fixed at 750 grams 
(a pound and a half) a month, and the 
butter ration at 100 grams. Rice and 
macaroni are limited to a pound and a 
half monthly. 

The cantonal authorities for some time 
have done everything possible to alleviate 
the acute suffering of the poorer classes, 
and as conditions grew worse the federal 
government at last came to the rescue. 
Rice, sugar, corn meal and oats were 
sold to the population at reduced prices. 
Later on, milk and bread were added to 
the list of commodities thus distributed. 

Although only families with a limited 
income were entitled to this privilege, 
statistics show that over 630,000 persons, 
or about 16 per cent of the population, 
who are unable to meet the increased cost 
of living, receive this daily assistance in 
milk and bread alone. In the cities the 
want and suffering among the population 
is keener than in the rural districts. In 
some cities 50 per cent of the population 
needs and actually receives assistance. 

The plight of the Balkan peoples, while 
more obscure than the northern neutrals 
and Switzerland, no doubt is even more 
acute. An investigating commission of 
British officers who returned from Rou- 
mania, not long before complete isolation 
from the allies made capitulation of that 
country inevitable, reported that they 
found Roumanian peasant women had 
been starving for months, or existing sole- 
ly on corn. The effect of this meager 
diet was shown particularly among newly 
born children, many of whom were found 
to be deformed, and few of whom sur- 
vived. 

There may be some comfort, or a spur 
to more determined effort among the 
food-saving battalions of the allies, in a 
comparative glimpse at the food situation 
in Germany. A neutral observer makes 
this general estimate of it: “It is true, 
beyond a shadow of doubt—and German 
propaganda both for home and foreign 
consumption is incessantly emphasizing 
the fact—that food conditions in the win- 
ter of 1917-18 are better than during the 
‘turnip winter’ and ‘hunger spring’ of 
1916-17. 

“It is certain that Germany can hold 
out, as far as the food supply is con- 
cerned, until the new harvest of 1918, but 
beyond this point no responsible German 
is prophesying. There is general agree- 
ment with the proposition that Germany 
cannot be starved out; and yet Germany’s 
available food supply continues to di- 
minish with the inevitableness and regu- 
larity of a law of mathematics.” No re- 
liable information as to the German 1918 
crops is yet available. 

‘There can be no doubt that the masses 
of the German people long have been in 
a pitiable condition from want ef ade- 
quate and sufficiently nourishing food. 
The government has been at great pains 
to deny that the health of the people has 
suffered, but testimony of palpable mal- 
nutrition and emaciation is too easily ob- 
tainable to permit acceptance of that 
contention. Production efficiency of la- 
borers is far less than in normal food 
times. The average efficiency of not spe- 
cially favored labor has decreased at 
least 25 per cent. 

There has been a great increase in the 
pressure of the public, and particularly of 
charity patients, on Berlin’s hard-taxed 
hospitals. The official figures for last 
year would undoubtedly be astounding if 
they could be obtained. There is evidence 
of a heavy and growing increase in civil- 
ian mortality in many parts of Germany, 
and the decrease in birthrate is corre- 
spondingly large. The number of children 
born in January, 1917, was 42.6 per cent 
less than in January, 1914. 

Comparing the mortality figures for 
lung diseases for the three spring months 
of 1917 and 1916, it is apparent that 
deaths from tuberculosis increased 56 per 
cent, from pneumonia 62 per cent, from 
other lung diseases 77 per cent, and from 
all lung diseases 60 per cent. ‘There can 
be little doubt that the explanation lies 
principally in underfeeding and bad food. 

The civil population’s health is an im- 
portant war factor, and one in which a 
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comforting comparison can be drawn. 
Health among the allies scarcely has been 
affected. Great Britain even boasts of 
increased health for its population, and 
France has not suffered greatly, despite 
the prevalence of tuberculosis among men 
in the trenches. 

With the decreased food supply in Ger- 
many there has gone also an enormous 
increase in prices. Here are samples: 
lard was 371 per cent higher in August, 
1917, than in August, 1914; first quality 
butter, 142 per cent higher; condensed 
milk, 209 per cent; eggs, 357 per cent; 
potatoes, 233 per cent; salad oil, 250 
per cent. 

As a step toward making the available 
food suffice to feed the whole populace, 
war kitchens have been established in 
all but 56 of the 536 communes which 
have a population of 10,000 or more each. 
A person fed at a war kitchen is required 
to surrender to the kitchen a number of 
food tickets representing the kinds and 
amounts of foods furnished him by the 
kitchen. 

These food tickets are issued by the 
authorities, and entitle the holder to pur- 
chase the articles of food named in the 
amounts specified. For meat and pota- 
toes, tickets are required in nearly every 
town, but fat, pulse, farinaceous foods 
and flour are more often supplied ir- 
respective of tickets. 

The war kitchens in most towns pro- 
vide only midday meals, but where even- 
ing meals are served allowances are made 
from a fund provided by the King of 
Bavaria. This fund applies to all Ger- 
many. 

The 1917 potato crop turned out to be 
more unsatisfactory than the German peo- 
ple had been led to expect, and the use of 
food substitutes is more common than 
ever. An official report says that over 
10,000 substitutes are now in use, 7,000 
of which are food substitutes. 

Dr. Franz Markitch, a Socialist from 
Bosnia, who arrived in England from 
Stockholm after travelling through Aus- 
tria~-Hungary and Germany, paints a ter- 
rible picture of conditions in the Dual 
Monarchy: 

“In Bosnia-Herzegovina and Istria, as 
well as in Dalmatia, famine is taking a 
terrible toll of the population; people are 
driven to eat herbs, roots, and the bark of 
trees, while specters flit over the country- 
side amid the ghastly mortality caused by 
‘hunger typhus,’ as the disease is called 
by the people. A recalcitrant peasantry 
is refusing to till the soil: ‘Let things 
come to the worst,’ they say, ‘the war will 
end the quicker; why work, and drag out 
our misery? But the gendarmerie and 
the soldiers drive them into the fields. 

“It is not much better even in the army; 
I have seen with my own eyes soldiers 
begging for bread in the streets of Vien- 
na and Budapest. Queues of people, a 
whole street long, wait hours for food; a 
whole day, and even in some cases 48 
hours, have members of a family waited 
in these rows, replacing each other, lying 
down or bringing chairs. In a motor-car 
and going at a rapid pace we took more 
than five minutes passing one such queue! 
Meat, bread, tobacco, tea, coffee, sugar— 
these things are not to be had.” 

Of his experiences in Germany Dr. 
Markitch says: 

“In Germany the conditions are not in 
reality better, except that there it is more 
a case of starvation by organization. Ac- 
cording to a typical German statistical 
report, every man in the German Empire, 
on an average, has lost 18 pounds in weight 
during this war. 

“A stranger coming into a German 
city, even if he is a German, can get no 
food at all on the first day without the 
intervention of the police....Great de- 
pression prevails throughout the whole 
of Germany, and the Berlin known to 
the visitor of pre-war days exists only in 
its street-names. Berlin is dead.” ; 

With the beginning of 1918 it was dis- 
covered that, great as had been Americas 
contribution in foodstuffs from her sur- 
plus production, still greater immediate 
sacrifice was necessary. An additional 
90,000,000 bushels of wheat was called 
for, and it was necessary to ask the Amer- 
ican people to make up this amount for 
export through a cut in their own con- 
sumption. This, too, was accomplished ; 
and now the bountiful crops of 1918, 


while they do not lessen the needs of the 
allies, are making it possible to meet them 
without heavy sacrifice. 
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Only a light hand-to-mouth business 
was reported by both hard and soft wheat 
mills, and the market was dull all week. 
Demand from family trade is light, and 
bakers are showing but little interest. 
Prices vary, but all mills are offering at 
a discount from the maximum. Although 
the Food Administration has lessened the 
quantity of substitutes required in the 
manufacture of breadstuffs, all classes 
of buyers are very conservative, keeping 
a fair stock on hand, but only buying their 
actual requirements. 

Business done included sales to both 
southern and eastern markets, but the 
total represented a small volume. Local 
mill offers to the government were not 
accepted, but a few Illinois and Missouri 
mills reported sales of soft wheat flour. 

Little change was noted in the demand 
for substitutes, which continues light, and 
it is expected to continue so for an in- 
definite period. There was little, if any, 
change in prices. Some sales of rye flour 
were made, but the market is dull. 

The improved demand noted a week 
ago has fallen off, and the local market 
was inactive. Sales of both hard and soft 
wheat flour were made, but the demand is 
very moderate, as bakers see no object in 
buying for longer than current needs, 
since they will be able to obtain — 
at practically the same price throughout 
the year. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.65, bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.35 
@9.75, bulk; white rye flour, $8.90@9.10; 
straight, $8.80; dark, $8.25,—jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $4.40@4.70 per 100 Ibs; 
corn flour, $4.85@5.05; rice flour, $8.70, 
—-cotton, Barley flour, 55 per cent, $8.05 
@8.25. 

Demand for wheat feed continues 
brisk, but practically none is obtainable. 
Mills are operating lightly, and are unable 
to take care of the local demand. Other 
feedstuffs are fairly active, and numer- 
ous sales were made. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Sept. 14 was 35,800, rep- 
resenting 70 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 31,800, or 63 per cent, last 
week, 43,450, or 86 per cent, a year ago, 
and 41,450, or 82 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 53,000, repre- 
senting 69 per cent, compared with 46,500, 
or 60 per cent, last week, 57,000, or 74 
per cent, a year ago, and 51,100, or 6 
per cent, in 1916. ; 

NOTES 

“mil Summa, who for several years 
was sales-manager of the Carlysle (Ill.) 
Milling Co., has bought an interest in 
the Chamois (Mo.) Milling Co., and has 
been appointed secretary and manager of 
this company. 

Michael Cooney, who for 39 years was 
proprietor of a café in the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and considered one of 
the best known café proprietors in this 
city, has announced that he will retire. 
- Cooney is retiring with a small for- 
une, 

Erich Picker, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Picker & Beardsley Commis- 
sion Co., died at his home here Sunday, 
Sept. 8, aged 67. He is survived by his 
widow a four children. Mr. Picker ap- 
parently was in good health up to the 
time of his death. . 

At the special election held Sept. 9 for 
the purpose of amending a section of the 
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rules of the exchange, and to adopt a new 
rule, to be known as paragraph 15, rule 
VIII, regarding track deliveries of con- 
tract grades of grain on contracts for 
future delivery, members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange voted 151 for and 4 
against. The new ruling will go into ef- 
fect at once, and will apply on all exist- 
ing contracts. 

A meeting of St. Louis millers was held 
in the committee room of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Sept. 9, and a wire was sent 
to Mr. Lingham, telling him that the 
millers in this section objected to the rul- 
ing of the local food administration, re- 
questing retailers to buy only Victory 
flour. A wire was received from Mr. 
Lingham saying that this ruling had been 
withdrawn and, therefore, it was not com- 
pulsory to buy Victory flour. 

John Ballard, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, received a wire in- 
forming him that a conference of the 
Senate and House of Representatives will 
hold a public hearing on Senator Gore’s 
mixed-feed amendment at the Senate ag- 
ricultural committee room, Monday morn- 
ing. A meeting of the members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange was called, and a 
committee of two, Eugene Smith, secre- 
tary of the exchange, and Aderton Sam- 
uel, was appointed to attend this hearing. 





Minneapolis Shipments by Route 
Following were the shipments of flour from 
Minneapolis over the respective roads, for the 
crop year, from Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 31, 1918, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
C., M. & St. P.. 3,541 3,411 5,702 3,307 


C. RR. P.M. 

BH De ccvecccd 3,182 2,341 3,815 2,369 
M. & St. L...... 1,148 908 1,596 1,806 
Great Northern. 3,152 1,806 1,682 1,456 
North. Pacific... 1,017 913 1,078 857 
Great Western.. 1,215 | 1,335 1,611 1,161 

@. 206s 2,221 2,005 2,298 2,460 


eee . -*847 1,297 
oeeecoseoee 2,231 2,776 1,716 1,841 





Soo 

Rock Island.... 627 1,252 955 799 

Minn. Transfer. 68 1 oes vee 
Totals ...... 18,402 16,750 21,301 17,353 

Receipts ...... 720 867 985 730 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 


The attached table shows the shipments of 
millstuffs from Minneapolis, over the respec- 
tive roads, in tons, for the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1916, to Aug. 31, 1917, with compari- 
sons: 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
C., M. & St. P.135,992 116,733 161,338 97,009 
C., St. P., M. 

SS 216,806 185,457 252,585 170,180 
M. & St. L.... 8,943 10,749 1,407 8,501 
Gt. Northern.. 98,718 121,005 82,689 657,975 
North. Pacific. 43,223 70,279 64,817 41,001 
Great Western 23,121 25,672 18,662 33,525 
C., B. & Q..... 80,445 77,323 654,537 657,301 
Soo (Chi. Div.) ft.... «+++ *38,631 63,305 
GD. aedtosass 65,179 78,5256 66,039 78,134 





Rock Island .. 15,398 20,346 11,386 9,702 
Minn, Transfer 7,680 8,474 150 190 

Totals ...... 695,506 717,243 748,141 606,813 
Receipts ...... 67,329 69,878 91,931 64,388 


*May-August figures in Soo totals. tIn- 
cludes Soo totals. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“D-Light-U”"; No. 108,913. Owner, Acme- 
Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. Used on 
bolted meal, rolled oats, mixed feed for live- 
stock, scratch feed for poultry, wheat flour, 
self-rising cake and biscuit wheat flour, self- 
rising pancake wheat flour, self-rising gra- 
ham flour, self-rising corn-meal flour, blend- 
ed buckwheat, corn and wheat flour, and 
breakfast food made of wheat. 

“Droker’; No. 109,761. Owner, David 
Droker, Spokane, Wash. Used on prepared 
doughnut flour. 

“Victory”; No. 110,150. Owner, Sea Island 
Cotton Oil Co., Charleston, 8. C. Used on 
peanut flour. 

“Picket,” soldier; No. 110,238. Owner, Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Magic’; No. 110,267. Owner, Chicago 
Feed & Fertilizer Co., Chicago. Used on hog 
feed and meat scraps for chickens. 

“Washington,” and picture of; No. 111,197. 
Owner, Corielle P. Evans, Riverside, Iowa. 
Used on rolled oats. 

“Clear Quill,” and figure of quill; No. 111,- 
468. Owner, Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union 


cm Co., Waterloo, Iowa. Used on wheat 
our. 

“Our Mill’; No. 101,272. Owner, Neosho 
(Mo.) Grocery Co. Used on rolled oats and 


rice, 





Exports for Week Ending Sept. 7, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.. 775,000 224,000 23,000 44,000 
Baltimore... 895,000 .....  «seses 186,000 





Tots., wk.1,669,000 224,000 23,000 230,000 
Prev. week.2,301,000 160,000 27,000 482,000 
U. Kingdom 218,000 219,000 11,000 
Other 

countries, 1,451,000 5,000 12,000 ..... . 


Totals ...1,669,000 224,000 23,000 230,000 
Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 


July lto Same time 
Sept. 7,1918 last year 








Wheat, bus .......+. 7,021,000 17,765,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 866,000 1,212,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 10,916,000 23,219,000 
Corn, DUS .....seeeee 1,637,000 4,561,000 
Oats, DUB ....eeeeees 10,259,000 21,722,000 





Northwestern Flour Output and Exports 


BY CROP YEARS 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth-Superior, and 66 outside mills, 
for four years ended Aug. 31 (000’s omitted): 


FLOUR OUTPUT (BBLS) 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Minneapolis .. 15,254 16,235 20,443 16,182 
Dul.-Superior.. 1,035 1,097 1,402 1,212 
Outside mills.. 9,431 9,595 12,044 10,634 





POCA ci. o 0 25,720 26,927 33,889 28,028 
The wheat consumption by same mills, in 


bushels, was: 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Minneapolis .. 68,543 73,058 91,994 72,819 
Dul.-Superior.. 4,658 4,936 6,309 5,454 
Outside mills.. 42,439 43,177 654,198 47,853 





Totals ...... 115,640 121,171 152,501 126,126 


EXPORTS (BBLS) 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
8 











Minneapolis .. 88 1,167 1,628 1,769 
Dul.-Superior.. TT 59 99 112 
Outside mills.. 219 147 242 213 

Totals ...... 1,107 1,373 1,969 2,094 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MILLERS FOR 50-BBL MIDGET 
mills; North Dakota locations; steady op- 
eration; good salary; good opportunity. 
Home Milling Co., Fargo, N. D. 


WANTED AT ONCE, ENGINEER FOR 
first-class steam mill and light power 
Plant; good wages paid. Address 1592, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





995 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN HAVING COVERED 
central states territory past three years is 
open for connection with progressive mill. 
Address 1589, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AGGRESSIVE, SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 
with experience and good record wishes 
connection with reliable mill on salary or 
salary and commission basis; not subject 
to draft. Address 1583, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
assistant manager; have had 10 years’ ex- 
perience with a live firm; you will find me 
reliable, competent and aggressive; now 
employed, but good reason for wishing to 
make a change. Address 1591, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN AND 
executive open for a position; aggressive 
and successful; best of connections; 10 
years’ experience, calling on car-lot trade; 
would consider spring wheat or Kansas 
mill; salary or commission. Address 1558, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS SALES-MANAGER—THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced in the merchandising of high- 
grade fiour; large personal acquaintance in 
the trade; am employed; good reasons for 
making change; can furnish excellent ref- 
erences as to ability and character, Ad- 
dress 1582, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WISH TO GET IN COMMUNICATION WITH 
some mill which is in need of a technical 
master baker who has had years of prac- 
tical work in bakeshops; can do laboratory 
work as well as demonstrate in any size 
shop; understand thoroughly the analyzing 
of flour, feed and wheat. H. W. Langbehn, 
213 Ivanhoe, Detroit, Mich. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in good up-to-date mill of 250 bbls or 
larger; western state preferred; first-class 
references furnished; if you are in need of a 
superintendent let me hear from you; in an- 
swering please state capacity of your plant 
and salary you will pay. Address “Super- 
intendent,” care Northwestern Miller, Min- . 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN 46 YEARS 
old with lifetime experience; married; 
have tools and can keep plant in best run- 
ning order; can furnish good references; 
will take second position in large mill, but 
job must be steady all year and good pay; 
state wages, capacity and general informa- 
tion in first letter. Address J. W. Ellis, 
Box 305, Three Forks, Mont. 




















WANTED—FLOUR PACKER; STEADY 
work and good position for right man; one 
above draft age preferred. Address Ma- 
cauley-Fien Milling Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700-BBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time. Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED— 
Have exceptional place for first- 
class man; steady job and best 


wages. Address 470, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR PACKERS; EIGHT 
hours a day; fifty-two weeks per year 
guaranty; good wages; will pay transpor- 
tation to Milwaukee. Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—SECOND MILL- 
er, 1,200-bbl plant; none but efficient and 
experienced men need apply; good wages 
to right party. Communicate with Guth- 
rie Mill & Elevator Co., Guthrie, Okla. 


WANTED—MAN IN CLASS FOUR OF 
registration, familiar with milling business, 
to keep accounts and have charge of traf- 
fic department of flour mill located in cen- 
tral Kansas. Address Box 366, Wichita, 
Kansas. 











FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 75-BBL CA- 
pacity, new, modern, up te date; run one 
season; located in good wheat country of 
Kansas; will sell at a bargain; good reason 
for selling; if interested investigate. Ad- 
dress 467, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








For Sale at a Bargain 


One 60-inch American Blower Co. 
fan with ring oilers, good as new. 
One Howe hopper scale with 60- 
bushel hopper. 


C. 8. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 








First—Get Bulletin 237—or, Wire 
ZELNICKER mw ST. LOUIS 
orseling. Cars 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 


; ment, Machinery, Tanks, Etc. 
Rails What have you for sale? 








BUILD UP YOUR 
CREDIT 


by maintaining a good 
account in the 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS Minnesota 


Resources - - - $55,000,000 
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i LEADING MILLS OF MINNESOTA 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 

















Leaders in High Quality 
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Wheat Flour 


“CRITERION” 
Barley Flour 


“KING’S” 
White Corn Flour 


Sheffield-King Milling Co. 
H. H. KING, Presrpext Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


* Member of the Food Administration 








The Standard of Standards 


RESOTA 


The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 


H. P. Gattaner, Vice-President and Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 





*Member of the Food Administration 








Freedom Flour “72% || “BEST of ALL” 3-7" 
7,000 Great Northern Flour Mills Co. 


ty 
on See 6 ee ee eee ‘Member of the Food Administration MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























